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SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 22, 1900. 


PRICE 
THREEPENCE 
REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER 








PARADE, EASTBO 
The above Home has been established for the woven of Booksellers, 


| eee SEASIDE HOLIDAY HOME, 


ADY PRINCIPAL REQUIRED IMMEDIATELY 

4 for the SCHOOL for MISSIONARIES’ DAUGHTERS, Waltham- 
stow Hall, Sevenoaks. Lady of Nonconformist principles, expe- 
rienced in the management of a large Household. Knowledge of 
Routine desirable.—Apply, by letter, to Miss Pye-Smrrn, 6, 





their Assistants, and Families. Suites of Rooms, or single Bedrooms, 
ean be had f — with cooking and at very 


s 
onetime 10 is replete with every comfort, and, facing the sea front, 
forms a most charming residence for those desiring rest and a 
fortnight’s sojourn at this most lovely seaside reso: 

All particulars and forms of application can be had of the oo 
Mr. Gzo. Larner, at the London Office, 23, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


EWSVENDORS’ BENEVOLENT and 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 





Patron: 
The Right Hon. the EARL of ROSEBERY, K.G. 


Presidents : 
The Right Hon. LORD GLENESK. 
Sir W. J. RICHMOND COTTON. 
lished in 1839 for g ing Pensions and Temporary Assistance 
to principals or assistants engaged as vendors of newspa pepete: 

A Donation of Ten Guineas constitutes a Vice-President and gives 
three votes for life at all of Three Guineas 
gives a vote at all elections for life. Every Annual Subscriber is 
entitled to one vote at all elections in respect of each Five Shillings so 








Perey man and woman Lob er ft Meta tel whether 
ublisher, . Teta $8 entitled to 
ome & mem r upon aaa of Five Shillings ee or Three 

Guineas for Life, provided that he or she is engaged in the sale of 

news 

The Annuitante now number thirty-six, the men receiving 25/. and 

the women 20/. per annum each. These Pensions, now amounting to 

9001. per annum, are all es from the dividends arising from the 

invested capital of the Institution. 

The “Royal Victoria Pension Fund” was established in 1887. It 
provides “Francis of 201. a year each for four widows of newsvendors. 
The “ “peace Fund” provides pensions for one man 25/. and one 

woman 20 
Souperary Relief is given, not only to Hopi but to peti ters 

or their servants who may y Mem 

pon pe is made and relict awarded in acc then tna with the merits "ot 

Ww. WILKIE JONES, Secretary. 
“Fenectal Hall Buildings, Farringdon Street, E.C. 


ECRETARYSHIP.—LADY (University Degree) 
requires POST AT ONCE, Literary or Journalistic preferred.— 
Apply to Lucy SHatcross, Capenhurst Grange, by Chester. 











The Grove, Highgate, N. 
WENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. — The 


* Senate is prepared to =ppe point, ce a period of Three Years, a 
JUNIOR. DEMONSTRATOR in PHYSICS, who will be reantred: to 
enter on his duties on SEPLEMBER 29. Stipend 1007 pe 
Applications should be addressed, not later than SEPTEMBER 2h to 
the oe from whom additional sasiaier 7 of duties, &c , may be 
obtained . CHAFFERS, Regi strar. 


CamBri DGE TRAINING COLLEGE for 
WOMEN TEACHERS.—The Council are about to appoint a 
LECTURER for JANUARY NEXT. euinens Bors 901. to 120/., and 
Residence. Special knowledge of Languages or Science required — 
Aten with fifteen copies of teatiieaaiate, should be sent by 
OCTOBER 13 to the Principat, Cambridge Training College, Wollaston 
Road, Cambridge, from whom further particulars may be obtained. 


UNIVERSITY of MELBOURNE. 


ORMOND CHAIR OF MUSIC. 

The COUNCIL invite applications for the PROFESSORSHIP of 
MUSIC and the ea TORSHIP of the UNIVERSITY CONSERVA- 
TORIUM of MUS 

Fixed salary ab = 800/. per annum. 

Duties begin FEB*UARY 28, 1901. 

Applieations must be sent to the Acent-Generat ror Vicroria, 15, 
Victoria Street, Westminster, London, by OCTOBER 20, 1900. 

Particulars as to salary, duties, and tenure mty be obtained from the 
AcrEnt-GENERAL For VicrorRia. 














FRANCE.— The ATHENZUM can be 
obtained at the following Railway Stations in 
France :— 

AMIENS, ANTIBES, BEAULIEU-SUR-MER, BIARRITZ, BOR- 
DEAUX, BOULOGNE-SUR-MER, CALAIS, CANNES, DIJON, DUN- 
KIRK, HAVRE, LILLE, LYONS, MARSEILLES, MENTONE, 
MONACO, NANTES, NICE, PARIS, PAU, SAINT RAPHAEL, TOURS, 
TOULON. 

And at the GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 22, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 








((LASSES will shortly be OPENED at 4, The 
J SANCTUARY, WESTMINSYER, for the study of ZULU and 
other AFRICAN LANGUAGES; also Tael (Cape Dutch).—For parti- 
culars spply to Miss A. Werner, 20, Dry Hill Park Road, Tonbridge. 





VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 
THE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS 


The TWENTY-SEVENTH hetero of the DEPARTMENT of 
SCIENCE, TECHNOLOGY. ARTS, d LAW, and the SEVENTIETH 
SESSION of the SCHOUL of MEDICINE, will BEGIN on OCTO- 
BER 

The rteaaehe prepare for the following Professions :—Chemistry, Civil, 
Mechanical, Electrical, and Sanitary Engineering, Mining, Text ile 
Industries, Dyeing, Art, Leather Manufacture, Agriculture, School 
Teaching, Law, Medicine, and Surgery 

University Degrees are conferred in the Faculties of Arts, Science, 
Law, Medicine, and Surgery. 

Lyddon Hall has been established for Students’ residenc 

Prospectus of any of the above may be had from the. foeaceie oF 
THE COLLEGE. 








(;LAMORGAN COUNTY GOVERNING BODY. 


WELSH INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION ACT, 1889. 
INSTRUCTRESS OF PHYSICAL EXERCISES. 
The COUNTY GOVERNING BODY desire to appoint a TRAVELLING 
— to teach PHYSICAL EXERCISES in the COUNTY 
ee whole time to be devoted to the service of the County Governing 





Selary 1001 per annum, iba travelling ereeunce: 





eer UNDERTAKEN by LADY at the 
BRITISH MUSEUM or RECORD OFFICE. Previous Ex- 

perience. English, French, German.—E. Z., care of Reynell & Son, 
tt Chancery Lane, W.C 


OACHING in SCIENCE.—Chemistry, Physics, 

Botany, Physiology, Nat. Sci. Tripos (Cambridge), Parts I. and II., 

Higher Local, London Matric. and Inter. B.Sc.—Apply Miss J. SmeDLey, 
119, Ashley Gardens, 8.W. 


‘LEVER WRITERS of PURE, DOMESTIC 
STORIES (about twenty-five to thirty thousand = are 
invited to communicate with Eprror, Family Stories, 7-12, 8 








the system or systems 
candidates are qualified to tenth, their previous teaching experience 
and their diplomas, and not more than three recent testimonials, must 
pt Geer by me not later than the morning of WEDNESDAY, 

etober 3 

Personal canvassing will be a disqualification. 

E. ALLEN, Clerk of the a Governing Body. 
Glamorgan County ¢ Offices, Cardiff, September 15, 1900. 


RINKLEA, BOURNEMOUTH.—Principal, Miss 

A. D. SUMMERS (formerly Scholar of Girton College, Cambridge, 

late Classical Mistress, Portsmouth High School). *Brinklea is a 
Modern House, standing on high ground, and was specially designed 
for School purposes. No Day Girls taken.—Prosp on 











Street, Strand, W.C. 


(zENTLEMAN, gifted with energy and business 

x aptitude, WANTED to fill ASSISTANT SECRETARIAL position 

of trust in Counting-House of old-established and well-known 

PUBLISHING COMPANY Ability to hold Shares in the Company 

erie —Apply, by letter, Detra, care of Francis & Co., 13, Bream’s 
uildings, 


(S0ACcH REQUIRED AT ONCE for FOUR 
/ MONTHS. Greek, Latin, and emeeatien, —Address 8S. L., care 
of Mr. Hayward, 42, George Street, Croydon 


CHESTER PUBLIC’ LIBRARY, 


SUB-LIBRARIAN REQUIRED. Previous experience in a Public 
Library desirable. co Lommenciog salary 70/1. per annum. 
in idate’s own handwriting, stating age and quali- 
actions with ane to 


to © me on or before 
the 26th instant. By Order, 
SAML. SMITH, Town Clerk. 
‘Town Hall, Chester, September 4, 1900. 


(THE SCHOOLS of KING EDWARD the SIXTH 
in BIRMINGHAM. 

The HEAD-MASTERSHIP of the HIGH SCHOOL for BOYS is 

VACANT in consequence of the death of the Rev. A. R. Vardy, the late 

Head Master. The GOVERNORS therefore invite applications from 


























for this 
Under the pn oy (King Edward the Sixth) Schools’ Act, 1900, 
pes alewins provisions are enacted with regard to the Office of Head 
Maste' 

‘The Head Master of the High School for Boys shall be appointed 
by the Governors. and must be a Graduate of some University 
within the United Kingdom, and shall have the title of Head 
ng of the Schools of King Edward the Sixth in Birming- 


“Noy person shall be disqualified from being a Master in any of 


4RANCE.—BEST SCHOOL in BRITTANY.— 


reparations for all Public Examinations. French Professor. 


[ JNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.—The 

SESSION of the FACULTIES of ARTS and LAWS and of 
SCIENCE (including the Indian School and the Departments of Applied 
Science and the Fine Arts) BEGINS on OCTOBER 2 (Fine Arts on 
Lo ahead Lecture, at 3 P.M. on OCTOBER 2 2, by Prof. 


Students of ‘both sexes are admitted. There is no Entrance Examina- 


‘The SESSION of the FACULTY of MEDICINE COMMENCES on 
OCTOBER 1. Introductory Lecture, at 4 p.m., by Prof. G. VIVIAN 
POORE, M D. 

Prospectuses and regulations relating to Scholarships, &e. (value 
2,000/.), may be obtained from the College, Gower Street, W.C 

The BOYS’ SCHOOL REOPENED SEPTEMBER 17. 

The College is close to the Gower Street Station. 


S'. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 
kK COLLEGE 
PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC CLASS 

Systematic Courses of Lectures and Laboratory Work in the subjects 
of the Preliminary Scientific and Intermediate B.Sc. Examinations of 
the University of London will COMMENCE on OCTOBER 1, and con- 
tinue till July,1901 Attendance on this Class counts as part of the 
Five Years’ Curriculum. 

Fee for the whole Course, 211 ; or 181. 18s. to Students of the Hospital ; 
or Single Subjects may be ta 

There is a Special Class for the January Examination. 

For further particulars apply to the WARDEN oF THE COLLEGE, 
St. Bartholomew's Hospital, London. E.C. 

A Handbook forwarded on application. 








Individual attention. Rapid progress. Games.—List 0: 
with testimonials and references, sent on application to J. S. De Bay, 
Le Petit Verger, St. Servan, Brittany. 


_— HEAT H SCHOOL, Ham Common, 
, 8.W.—Miss Ruckland and Miss Percival have TRANS- 
FERRED | the r SCHOOL to Miss LAWRENCE and Miss MARGARET 
SKEAT (Modern Languages Tripos, Cambridge), who will be happy to 
furnish full particulars of the Curriculum, and to supply references. 











VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LIVERPOOL. 

UNIVERSITY H L 4b, 
for RESIDENCE of WOMEN STUDENTS. 


Apply to the Warden, Miss A. D. Pease, University Hall, 163, Edge 
Lane, Liverpool. 


Boaep of EDUCATION, ROYAL COLLEGE 
of ART, 


South Kensington, London, 8. W. 


Council—Sir W. B. RICHMOND, R.A. K C.B (Painting). 
- ONSLOW FORD, R.A. (Sculpture). 
T. G. JACKSON, RA. at el 
WALTER CRAN R.W-S. (Design). 


Head Master—AUGUSTUS sauna 
Professor of p and Modelli E. LANTERI. 
(Other appoi will be d in due course.) 
Registrar—J. A. GRANT. 
The OPENING of the ROYAL COLLEGE of ART is POSTPONED 
until OCTOBER 16. 
Full particulars of the Revised are of Instruction, and of the 
pee under which Stud iven in the 

















ley Schools by reason only of his not being or not i 
to be in Holy Orders. 

There is a commodious "House attached to the School for the 
residence of the Head Master, which will be occupied by him free from 
— rates, and repairs. No Pupils are admitted as Boarders. 

In addition to a fixed Salary of 600/. a year, the ‘eee Master Lali 
derive from the 
which, with the fixed Salary, have for many years ry ‘produced 2 an 
éncome of 2,000. per annum, and this amount will not be 





opies BS. may ope obtained from the Secrerary, 
Board ot E 


BEDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (for WOMEN), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
PRINCIPAL—MISS ETHEL HURLBATT. 
rhe SESSION 1900-1901 will OPEN on THURSDAY, October 4. 
to enter their Names on WEDNESDAY, 











There are ee Assistant Masters in the High School and 
— At Boys. 





d t Candid will refrain from making 
personal application be the ‘Governors. 
this 25 printed rt ee of 


must 

their Later of A hi m and Testi ials, on or belore OCTOBER 20, 
1900, to the Secretary, Mr. H. E. Herp, King Homer School, Birming- 
ham, from whom further particulars may be obtained 

Applications should be endorsed ‘‘ Head- “Mastership.” 

of the ee pe 3 Edward the Sixth) Schools’ Act, 

1900, be furnished to any Candidate on request, ether witha 
printed Form of Application, which must be filled up in accordance 
with the instructions t: ereon 

B ham, September, 1990. 














October 3 5 
Lectures are given in all branches of general and higher education. 
Taken systematically they form a connected and progressive course, 
but a Single Course of Lectures in any subject may be attended. 
Courses are held in preparation for all the Examinations of the 
University of London in Arts and Science for the Teacher’s Diploma 


S': BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 
COLLEGE. 


The WINTER SESSION will BEGIN on MONDAY, October 1, 1900. 

Students can reside in the College within the Hospital walls subject 
to the Collegiate regulations. 

The Hospital contains a service of 750 Beds. Siemens and Prizes 
of the aggregate value of nearly 900/. are awarded annual 

The Medical School contains large Lecture Rooms and So -appointed 
Laboratories for Practical Teaching, as well as Dissecting Rooms, 
Museum. Library, &c. 

The Amalgamated ‘Clubs’ Ground (ten acres) is at Winchmore Hill, 
within easy reach of the Hospital. 

For further Leper is apply. personally or by letter, to the WanpEN 
oF THE CoLLEGE, St. Ba mew’s Hospital, E.C. 

A Handbook ‘wastes on application. 


\T. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, 8.E. 

The WINTER SESSION of 1900-1901 will OPEN on TUESDAY, 

October 2. when the Prizes will be distributea, at 3 p.m., by Sir 
WILLIAM MacCORMAC, Bart., K.C.V.O., in the Governors’ Hall. 

Three Entrance Scholarships will be offered for competition in 
SEPTEMBER, viz., One of 1501. and One of 60/. in Chemistry and 
Physics, with either Physiology, Botany, or Zoology, for First Year’s 
Students; One of 50l. in Anatomy, Physiology, Chemistry (any Two) 
for Third Year’s Students from the Universities 

Scholarships and Money Prizes of the value of 300/. are awarded at 
the Sessional Examinations, as well as several Medals. 

Special Classes are held throughout the year for the Preliminary 
ee and Intermediate M.Bb. Examinations of the University of 
Lon 

att Hospital Appointments are open to Students without charg >. 

Club Rooms and an Athletic Ground are provided for Students 

The School Buildings and the Hospital can be seen on application to 
the MepIcaL Spires 

The Fees may be 
made separately to 
ments are Leen for Students enter 

ualified Practitioners 
a Register of approved Lodgings is kept by the Medical Secretary, 
who also has a List of Local Medical Practitioners, Clergymen. and 
others who receive Students into their Houses 

For Prospectus and all Lore apply to Mr. Renp tz, the Medical 
Seeretary. H. G. TURNEY, M.A. M.D.Oxon., Dean. 








in one sum or by instaJments. Entries may be 
ha or to Hospital Practice, and special arrange- 
lag from the Universities and fur 





Mapawe “AUBERT introduces Daily and Resi- 
Leong English and Foreign GOVERNESSES, Lady Professors, 

hapero Lady H 8, Sec! retaries Tor BRITISH 
ISLES, CONTINENT. AFRICA, AMEKICA, ASIA, AUSTRALASIA. 
Schools and E 1 e —1l41, Regent Street, W. 











(London) and for the Teacher's Certificate (Cambridge), and also a 
Special Course of Scientific Instruction in Hygiene. Six 
are open to Students for Practical Work. Two Entrance ‘Saconton 
awarded yearly. A Gladstone Memorial Prize and the Early English 
Text Spey 's Prize are awarded to Students each June. 

The A 001 is open from 10 to 4. 

Students can reside in the College 

Full particulars on application to to the Principal. 





(FG OVERNESSES for PRIVATE FAMILIES.— 
Miss LOUISA BROUGH can RECOMMEND several highly 
ualified English and —_ GOVERNESSES for Resident and Daily 
Engagements. — Central Registry for Teachers, 25, Craven Street, 
Charing Cross, W.C. 
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THE HANFSTAENGL 
GALLERIES, 


16, PALL MALL EAST, S8.W. 
(nearly opposite the National Gallery). 


INSPECTION INVITED. 


‘REPRODUCTIONS IN CARBON - PRINT 
AND PHOTOGRAVURE. 


PICTURES IN THE 
NATIONAL GALLERY. 


PUBLISHED IN TWELVE PARTS. 
Illustrated in Gravure, with Descriptive Text, written by 
CHARLES L. EASTLAKE, 
Late Keeper of the National Gallery. 

Cover designed by Walter Crane. 

Price to Subscribers, 92. [Now ready. 


VAN DYCK PICTURES at WINDSOR 
CASTLE. Historically and Critically Described by 
ERNEST LAW. In Three Parts, with 10 ee a 
Plates in each. Price to Subscribers: EDITION DE 
LUXE, on Dutch Hand-made Paper, crown wasn Bong 
limited to 300 Copies. Now ready, price, bound, 61. 6s. 








The OLD MASTERS. Reproductions 
from BUCKINGHAM PALACE, WINDSOR CASTLE, 
NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON; AMSTERDAM, 
BERLIN, BRUSSELS, CASSKL, DRESDEN, the 
HAGUE, HAARLEM, MUNICH, VIENNA. 





LEADING ARTISTS of the DAY. 
9,000 Reproductions from the Works of BURNE-JONES, 
WATTS, ROSSETTI, ALMA TADEMA, SOLOMON, 
petyre BODENHAUSEN, PLOCKHORST, THU- 

ANN, 


CATALOGUES, 


16, PALL MALL EAST, 8.W. 


POST FREE, 1s. 


ANDERSON & CO., Advertising Agents 
ih ores aoe —y COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, 8. W. 
GREAT WINCHESTER STREET, E.C., 
— Advertisements at e3 lowest possible prices. Special terms to 
ers, &c., On app 


CO MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
e Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &c. Card 
of Terms on application. 

Mitchell House, 1 and 2, Snow Hill, Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 


A THENAUM PRESS. —JOHN EDWARD 
FRAN sa Printer of the Atheneum, Notes and Queries, &c., is 
epared UBMIT ES‘ TIMATES for all kinds of BOOK, NEWS, and 

PERIODICAL PRINTING.—13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

















Catalogues, 
ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 


IMPORTERS of FOREIGN BOOKS, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; 20, a aaa 
Street, Edinburgh ; and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 
CATALOGUES on application. 


RAGES. HENRY YOUNG & SONS possess 
of the LARGEST STOCKS of OLD and NEW BOOKS in 
GREAT BRITAIN, and they will be glad to hear from any one in 
search of Books out of print, as they can in many cases supply them 
from their large Stock. 
CATALOGUES MONTHLY. 
12, South Castle Street, Liverpool. 


YATALOGUE, No. 30.—Drawings—Engravings 

/ after Turner and others—Turner’s ‘Liber Studiorum ’—Lucas’s 
Mezzotints after Constable—Illustrated Books—Kelmscott Press Publi- 
cations—Works by Prof. Ruskin. Post free, Sixpence.—W»a. Warp, 
2, Church Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 











KB BET Ss & BG YY SB YX, 
Dealers in Old and Rare Books, Manuscripts, and Prints. 
CATALOGUES issued at frequent intervals. 
LIBRARIES Arranged, Catalogued, Valued, and Purchased. 
29, New Bond Street, London, W. 


Sales bp Anction. 


Miscellaneous Books of all Classes, including the Modern 
Library of a Gentleman (deceased), 


M ESS88S. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION ’ 
at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C. m MONDAY, 
October 1, and Four Following Days, at 1 ae, MISCELLANEOUS 
BOOKS, comprisi ng Lodge's Portraits, 4 vols. folio—Gruner’ 8 Scripture 
Prints—Archwolog: ia, 1840-99—Encyclopedia Britannica, Ninth Ed ition, 
25 vols. —Britton's varchitecsaral Antiquities, 5 vols.—Harleian Society's 
Publications, 44 vols. 1869-99— Oxford Historical Society, 1884-9i— 
Granger's Biographical History, 300 Portraits, 9 vols — nderwick’s 
Inner Temple Records, 2 vols —Hakluyt Society, 24 vols.—Motley’s 
John of Barneveld, 2 vols. oo 3 Life of Milton, 6 vols.—Jowett’s 
Dialogues of Plato, vols. — Burton’s Arabian Nights, — 12 vols. ~— 
Dickens’s Works Library Edition #0 vols. "8 , First 
Edition—La Fontaine, Contes, 2 vols. Large Paper—Books on Dante, 
Bibliography, &c.—Writings of. Browning, Tennyson, rept Swin- 
burne, and others—Standard Historical Works and Books of Travel— 

Topographical and Antiquarian Books—Prints, Engravings, &c. 


Catalogues are preparing. 








Valuable and select Library of Illustrated and Standard Books, 
the Property of a Gentleman (removed from the Country). 


MESSES. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., on TUESDAY, 
October 9, and Three Followin ng Days, at 1 o'clock, the above valuable 
and select LIBRARY of MISCELLANEOUS BO: OOKS, comprising choice 
Fine-Art Works (many with Coloured Illustrations)—Topographical 
and Antiquarian Books — Standard Historical Writings — Library 
Editions of Dickens, Thackeray, Lever. and others—Books on Sporting 
—and other valuable Books in General Literature, the whole in excel- 
lent condition and many handsomely bound. To which are added 
several smaller Collections from other Private Sources. 


Catalogues are preparing. 


TUESDAY NEXT, September 25, 
Sold by order of the Executors of the late J. BARBER, Esq, 
Sormerly of Spondon, near Derby. 
R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 
at his Great Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, on 
ee Ns NEXT, September 35 (by order of the a of the late 


ARBER, Esq.), at ana 12 o'clock, an EQUATORIAL TELE- 
i Object | Glass, byepieces Clock, &c., on 





SCOPE by Cooke, of a rk, 
Iron Column—Positi Microm 
—— best faapeular gir pease = Nine Objectives. and other 
Cabinets of Microscopical Slides—Lantern Microscopic 








EW CATALOGUE of GERMAN BOOKS sent 
post free on application to 
DULAU & CO. 37, Soho Square, London, W. 


Fist EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS, 
including Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth; Books illus- 

trated by G. and R. Cruikshank, Phiz, Rowlandson, Leech, &c. The 

largest and choicest Collection offered for Sale in the World. Cata- 

< e issued and sent post free on application. Books bought.— 
Watrer T. Spencer, 27, New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 








Now ready. 


ATALOGUE, No. 52, 26 pp., of BOOKS FOR 
/ SALE by B. & :: F. MEEHAN, Export Booksellers, Bath. Spe- 
cialities in this Catalogue :—Africa (South )—Angling— Bath— Blind (The) 
—kook-Plates—China— Dickens and Dick Fencing—Gl 
shire—Hymnology—Ireland— Fite caret —Posters — Russia, &c.—CATA- 
LOGUES gratis and post free to Collectors. 








. DUCATION.—Thoroughly RELIABLE ADVICE 
can be obtained (free of charge) from Messrs. GABBITAS, 
THRING & CO.. who, from their extensive and personal knowledge of 
the best Schools for Boys and Girls, and successful Tutors in England 
and Abroad, will furnish careful selections if supplied with detailec 
requirements.—36, Sackville Street, W. 


I ELIGIOUS NEWSPAPER ON SALE. Suit 

Literary or University Man. Some thousands have been ex- 
pended in bringing the Paper to its present honourable position. With 
a little energy could be made very profitable. Price 800/.—Address 
Lirerary, Box 2641, Sell's, Fleet Street, London. 


vo NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS, 
PUBLISHERS, PRINTERS, and Others. — ILLUSTRATED 
WEEKLY JOURNAL FOR SALE. One Penny. Large circulation. 

World-wide popularity of sixteen years’ standing. Published in 

fang a Profits.—Apply, by letter only, to T. M., 44, Chancery 
ane, W.C. 


( ‘IRCULATING LIBRARY and READING 
7 ROOM, with STATIONERY BUSINESS attached.—High-class 
BUSINESS FOR DISPOSAL in exceptional position, South Coast 
‘Town, facing the sea. The Library and Reading-Room Subscriptions 
are between 300/. and 400/. a year. Very fine opening. About 8001 
required.—Particulars of Messrs. Hotmrs & Son, 33, Paternoster Row. 


‘[\YPE-WRITING WANTED by a highly killed 
TYPISL£ and SHORTHAND WRITER in COUNTRY. MSS. 
other matter. Keferences can be given.—Apply Wenxsrer, * Middleton 
Stoney, Bicester, Oxon. 


"IYYPE-WRITING (AUTHORS’ MSS.) undertaken 
by highly educated WOMEN of Literary experience (Classical 
Tripos ; Cambridge Higher Local; thorough acquaintance with Modern 
Languages). Authors’ references. Terms, ls. 3d. g 1,000 words ; 
over 5,000, 1s.—S. R., 1, Lingard’s Road, Lewisham, 8.E. 


[ YPE-WRITING by CLERGYMAN’S 

DAUGHTER and Assistants. Authors’ MSS.,&c. Usual terms. 
Circulars, &c., by Copying Process. Authors’ references.—Miss Sixers, 
Vest oe Type-Writing Agency, 13, Wolverton Gardens, Ham- 
mersmith, W 


T YPE-WRITING; TYPE-WRITING; TYPE. 
WRITING.—NOVELS, PLAYS, ESSAYS carefully TYPED. 

Hifficult MSS. receive special attention. References to Authors.— 

Write for terms to E. Granam, 23, Cockspur Street, Pall Mall, London. 


’ 1 ~ ° * 
he AUTHORS’ AGENCY, Established 1879. 
Proprietor, Mr. A. M. BURGHES, 34, Paternoster Row. The 
interests of Authors capably represented. Proposed Agreements, 
Estimates, and Aecounts examined on behalf of Authors. MSS. placed 
with Publishers. Transfers carefully conducted. Thirty years’ practical 
experience in all kinds of Publishing and Book Producing. Consultation 
ree.—Terms and testimonials from Leading Authors on application to 
Mr. M. BurGues, , Authors’ Agent, 34, Paternoster Row. 


‘[HE AU’ 7] HOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER- PAD. 
(The LEADENHALL PRESS, Ltd., Publishers and Printers, 50, 
Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.) Contains hairless paper, over which 
the pen slips with perfect freedom. Sixpence eac 5s. per dozen, 
ruled or plain. New pocket size, 3s. per dozen, ruled or plain. 

Authors should note that The Leadenhall Press, Ltd., cannot be 





























responsible for the loss of MSS. by fire or otherwise. Duplicate copies 
should be retained. 








LhiBRAR Y. 





M UDIE’S 
SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per annum 
can be entered at any date. 


The BEST and MOST POPULAR BOOKS of the SEASON 
are now in circulation. 


Prospectuses of Terms free on application. 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT, 

Many Thousand Surplus Copies of Books always on Sale 
(Second hand). Also a large Selection of Books in Leather 
Bindings, suitable for Birthday, Wedding, and Christmas 
Presents. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 
30-34, NEW OXFORD ST.; 241, BROMPTON ROAD, S.W.; 
48, QUEEN VICTORIA STREBRT, E.C. 
And at 10-12, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 


Apparatus by Newton—Gas Bottles—Gauges—Screens— Quartz, Flint, 
other Prisms—Diffraction Gratings—Klectric and other Clocks—a 
fine Ship's Chronometer—expensive Geisellers Tubes and X-Ray Tubes, 
and other important Scientific Apparatu: 

On view day prior from 10 till 4 a morning of Sale. Catalogues 
on application. 





FRIDAY NEXT, Retenber 28, 
Miscellaneous Effects. 


R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 

at his Great Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, on FRIDAY 

NEXT, September 28, at half-past 12 o’clock, CAMERAS and LENSES 

by well-known Makers—Microscopes and Slides—Telescopes—Lant erns 

and Slides—Opera and Race Glasses—Electrical and other Scientific and 
Miscellaneous Property. 

‘ {Eg view the day prior from 2 till5and morning of Sale. Catalogues 

ad. 





Musical Instruments. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 
on TUESDAY, September 25, at pag 12 o'clock precisely, 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, es rand and Cottage Piano- 
fortes by Erard, Collard & Collard, Caperoe, Rust & Co. Schilling, 
Hugelman, Trubner, Wornum— ieee and Organs—Double and 
Single Action Harps by Erard, Fgan. Dodd, &c —Violins, Violas, 
Violoncellos, and Double asses, including several small Collections 
eomprising genuine Examples by Lupot, Guersan, Hill, Kloz, Fendt, 
Pressenda, normo, and many others; also Guitars, Mandolines, 
Banjos, Zithers, Autoharps. and Brass and Wood Wind Instruments, 
including a Silver C ylinder Flute by Rudall, Carte & Co., a Silver French 
Horn by Antoine Courtois; also Concertinas, Oboes, Flageolets, 
Clarinets, &c. 
— on application. On view one day prior and morning of 





CLOVA, RIPON 
(One-and-a-Half Mile from Ripon Station), 
ICHARDSON & TROTTER have received 


instructions from the Executors of the late CHARLES PIAZZI 
SMYTH, LL.D. Edin., ex-Astronomer Royal for Scotland, to CATA- 
LOGUE and SELL by AUCTION, upon the Premises, at CLOVA, 
RIPON, on aE Ae aa tal egg and THURSDAY, October 2, 3, 
and 4, at 1045 4 each day, the valuable A ANTIQUE and MODERN 
aoe RNI TURE— valuable Oil Paintings by renowned Artists— Microscope 
and Mineralogical Specimens 








eye WANTED.—Gardiner’s History, 2 vols. 
1863 ; Romany Rye, 2 vols. 1857; Jesse’s Richard III., 1862; Pre- 
sentation Copies of Browning, Dickens, Thackeray, and any notable 
Authors. Rare Books supplied. State wants.—Baxer’s Great Bouk- 
shop, Birmingham. 


T° INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 

in all parts RECEIVING RESIDENT PA'TIENTS sent gratis with 
full particulars. Schools also recommended.—Medical, &c., Association, 
Limited, 8, Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. Telegraphic Address, “Tri- 
form, London.” Telephone No. 1854, Gerrard. 


‘THACKERAY HOTEL 
Facing the British Museum, 
GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON. 

This newly erected and commodious Hotel will, it is believed, meet 
the requirements of those who desire all the conveniences and advan- 
tages of the larger modern licensed hotels at moderate c 
. Passenger Lift. Electric Light in allrooms. Bath-Rooms on every 

oor. 

SPACIOUS DINING, DRAWING, WRITING, READING, 
AND SMOKING ROOMS, 
All Floors Fireproof. Perfect Sanitation. Night Porter. 
Full Tariff and Testimonials post free on application. 
Proprietor—J. TRUSLOVE. 
Telegraphic Address—‘‘ Thackeray, London.” 


V ITALITY: an Appeal to the Fellows of the 
Royal Society. By LIONEL BEALE, F.R.8. Post free, 1s. 6d. 
Churchills, Great Marlborough Street. 








(Temperance), 








NOW READY, price 7s. 6d. net. 


‘THE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY CALENDAR 
for the YEAR 1900-1901. 
With Corrections and Additions to the End of the Academical 
Year 1899-1900. 


Cambridge : Deighton, Bell & Co. London: George Bell & Sons. 





laa of pana of 2.500 Volumes of varied Literature—Scientitic 
Instruments, a, Stereoscopic Camera— —Photograph Microscope 
—Cloud-taking Camera. of pectroscope, with 
Ei ht Prisms—large Copying Camera—large. Bromide Co ying Camera 

Table Spectroscope, with Prisms, &c , in Cases—complete Standard 
Gauges—Kain Gauges — Thermometers in Cases — Camera Lenses— 
Exposure Meter—Reflecting Lense, &c. 

On view on MONDAY, October solken 10.30 a.m. to 4 P.M. 














Catalogues, price 6d. each, can be ined upon appli at the 
Offices of the AucrionEERs, 14, Paeaey jonny York. Le 
OCTOBER NUMBER NOW READY. 

PALL MALL MAGAZINE. 


ae 
Edited by LORD FREDERIC HAMILTON. 
Price ONE SHILLING. 

The OCTOBER Number of the PALL MALL MAGAZINE contains 
SIX SPECIAL ARTICLES of unusual interest. These are :— 

GREAT POETRY. W. E. Henley. 

A DAY at DARTMOOR. Major A. Griffiths. 

TRANSPORT and SUPPLY in SUUTH AFRICA. By a Staff Officer. 
The BRITISH EMPIRE, 1800 to 1900, John Holt Schooling. 
WOLLATON HALL. Lady Middleton. 

The MODERN REVIVAL of PRINTING. H.C. Marillier. 

The OCTOBER Number of the PALL MALL MAGAZINE also con- 
NES SEVEN SHORT STORIES by GILBERT PARKER, E. NESBIT, 

K. GILL, ‘‘ ALEC HOLMES,” T. STOKER, EVELYN ‘FLETCHER, 
a ELIZABETH G. JORDAN. 

The OCLOBER Number of the PALL MALL MAGAZINE is fu!l of 
beautiful Illustrations and Decorated Poems, and contains an exquisite 
Reproduction after the Picture by VELASQUEZ, 

‘LA FEMME A L’EVENTAIL,’ 
From the Hertford House Collection, 
And a Frontispiece in C os after a “ida by H. GRANVILLE 
FELL, entitled 
‘mane. 
Price ONE SHILLING. 
Of€ce : 18, Charing Cross Road, London. 
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ONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 
L OCTOBER, 1900. Price Sixpence. 
CONTENTS. 
ONE of OURSELVES. By L. B. Walford, Author of ‘ Mr. Smith,’ &c. 
(Continued.) 
The CAPTURE of CAPETOWN. By George Paston. 
HALLOWS’ E'EN. By Nora Hopper. 
CARPE DIEM. By Arthur F. Bell. 
A STUDY in SCHOOL JOKES. By Miss E. M. Griffiths. 


IN the NAME of a WOMAN. By Arthur W. Marchmont, Author of 
‘By Right of Sword,’ ‘A Dash for a Throne,’ &c. (Continued.) 


AT the SIGN of the SHIP. By Andrew Lang. 
London: Longmans, Green & Co. 


THE NORTHERN COUNTIES MAGAZINE 


Is a New first-class Magazine and Review without a competitor in its 
particular field. It has a well-defined programme, and its contributors 
include the most eminent men and women of the day. 


TXHE NORTHERN COUNTIES MAGAZINE, 


THE FIRST NUMBER (OCTOBER) 
CONTAINS 
A NEW POEM by Mr. SWINBURNE, 
The HISTORY of ELSWICK ARSENAL, 
ASPECTS of MODERN ART. By Sir William Eden, Bart. 
LONDON LITERARY LETTER. By E. V. Lucas. 


Other ARTICLES and STORIES by Miss M. E. COLERIDGE, 
HALLIWELL SUTCLIFFE, W. G. COLLINGWOOD, &c. 


Frontispiece by J. 8. SARGENT, R.A. 








Now ready. Price Sixpence. 
Prospectus sent for a halfpenny stamp. 


On Sale everywhere, or from 
Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
Andrew Reid & Co., Ltd., Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


EW BUILDINGS for LLOYD’S; Two Chap- 
ters in Colonial Architecture (with Illustrations); A Holiday in 
South Derbyshire (with Sketches); Capital from Liége Cathedral ; 
Association of Municipal and County Engineers. &e —See the BUILDER 
of September 22 (4d ; by post, 44d.) ‘Through any Newsagent. or direct 
from the Publisher of the Builder, Catherine Street, London, q 


pavin NUTT, 57-59, LONG ACRE, 


NOW READY. 


A SECOND, REVISED, AND GREATLY ENLARGED 
EDITION OF 


MARY QUEEN of SCOTS, 1542-1587. Extracts 
from the English, Spanish, and Venetian State Papers, Buchanan, 
Knox, Lesley Melville. The ‘Diurnal of Occurrents,’ Nau, &c. 
Arranged and Edited, with an Introduction, by ROBERT 8. RAIT, 
Fellow of New College, Oxford. 16mo xxiii-327 pp. 9 Illustrations, 
cloth, cut edges 3s.; or handsomely bound in fancy cloth, top gilt, 
edges trimmed. 4s. 

*,* The New Edition has been enlarged by upwards of 80 pages. The 
text of the contemporary English version of the Casket Letters has been 
printed as well as the French and Scots forms, and the Editor has pro- 
vided an Introduction in which the evidence of the texts is summed up 
and diseussed. 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION. A Manual of Theory 
and Practice. By L. COPE-CORNFORD, Author of ‘ Robert Louis 
Stevenson,’ ‘Travellers for Ever,’ &c. Crown 8vo. xvi-225 pp. 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Contents :—Introduction—The Art of Expression—The Subject—The 

Four Essential Factors of Composition; The Five 0) of Com- 

osition, Definitions: The Story; Description; Dialogue; Letter; 
ssay. With 52 Illustrative Examples, drawn from the best Masters 
of English Prose, Exercises, Subjects for Essays, Method of Treat- 

ment, Notes on Diction, &c. 





Extract from Preface:—“ Should the study of this little work prove of 
service to the youth of England, in helping them a little way towards 
the understanding, appreciation. and use of their rich inheritance, the 
English tongue, the Author’s ambition will have been achieved.” 


MR. OSWALD CRAWFURD’S 
NEW BOOK, 
T H £E 


N E W ORD E R: 
IS NOW OBTAINABLE AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND 





A NOVEL OF TO-DAY, 


LIBRARIES. 
T H E N EW O RD E R: 
A NOVEL OF TO-DAY. 

T H £E N E Ww ORD E R: 
A NOVEL OF TO-DAY. 

‘3 H E N E W ORD E R: 


A NOVEL OF TO-DAY. 


By OSWALD CRAWFORD, 
Author of ‘Sylvia Arden,’ &c. 


Cloth, crown 8vo. price 6s. 


London : Grant Richards, 9, Henrietta Street, W.C. 





NOW READY, demy 8vo cloth, gilt top, 450 pages, with 7 Plates, 

2 Maps, and other Illustrations, price 11. 10s. 

‘HE BIRDS of IRELAND. 
By RICHARD J. USSHER and ROBERT WARREN. 

Pig rtd oo have been printed on Larger Paper, royal 8vo. price 
21. 10s. net. 

Gurney & Jackson, 1, Paternoster Row 

(Mr. Van Voorst’s Successors). 





SECOND EDITION, price Fourpence, 


BRIEF LESSONS in ASTRONOMY, 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.AS. 


“Conveys a great deal of information without being in an 
or technical.”—Kentish Mercury ’ sienna 


G. Stoneman, 39, Warwick Lane, E.C. 





MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS 
THROUGH THE FIRST 
ANTARCTIC NIGHT. 


A Narrative of the Belgian Expedition, 
1898-99, to the South Pole. 


By FREDERICK A, COOK. 
With 4 Coloured Plates and over 100 Illustrations from 
Photographs and Drawings. 1 vol. 1/. net. 


FIRST REVIEW.—“ The volume is one of adventure which 
few will enter upon without completing. Nor is it only a 
readable record of a remarkable voyage. It affords a large 
amount of information as to the scientific results achieved 
by the expedition.” 


ROMAN ART. 


Some of its Principles and their application 
to Early Christian Painting. 
By FRANZ WICKHOFF. 
Translated and Edited by Mrs. S. ARTHUR STRONG, LL.D. 
With 14 Plates and numerous Text Illustrations. 
1 vol. 1/. 16s. net. (Thursday. 


*,* For many years the Art of Rome has been considered 
to be a decadent offshoot from the Greek. In this work 
Prof. Wickhoff demonstrates, by the aid of certain examples, 
yd completely independent and individual the Roman 

rt is. 


THE PAGEANTRY OF LIFE. 


By CHARLES WHIBLEY. 
With a Frontispiece. 1 vol. 7s. 6d. (Tuesday. 
*,* Mr. Whibley in this book gives us vivid studies of 
those masters of dandyism who have become historic 
characters because they cultivated to perfection the art of 
life, and set the fashions of their times. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


SEPTEMBER, 1900. Price 2s. 6d. 
IMPERIALISM AND CHRISTIANITY. By Dean Farrar. 
THE ASSASSINATION MANIA. By Dr. Oswald. 
NIHILISM AND ANARCHY. By Charles Johnston. 
CONFUCIANISM IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

By Prof. Giles. 
And other Articles. 


FICTION. 


In 1 vol. Six Shillings each. 
VOICES IN THE NIGHT. 


By FLORA ANNIE STEEL. 


A. & C. BLACK’S LIST. 


—_——o—. 


A TREATISE on ZOOLOGY. 
By E, RAY LANKESTER, M.A. LL.D. F.R.S., 
Hon. Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford; 
Director of the Natural History Departments 
of the British Museum; Fullerian Professor of 
Physiology and Comparative Anatomy in the 
Royal Institution of London. Profusely illus- 
trated. To be completed in Ten Parts. 


NOW READY. 


Part II. The PORIFERA and 
CGSLENTERA. By K. A. MINCHIN, 
M.A., G. H. FUWLER, B.A. Ph.D., and 
GILBERT C. BOUKNH, M.A. Part III. 
The ECHINODERMA. by F. A. 
BATHER, M.A., assisted by J. W. GREGORY, 
D.sc., and E. 8. GOODRICH, M.A. Demy 8vo. 
paper covers, price 12s, 6d, net each; cloth, 
price 15s, net each. 

“It is marked by three characteristics, which, 
indeed, may be regarded as now indispensable to 
any scientific work of value—perfect lucidity in 
the illustrations, which are numerous, and, of 
course, specially drawn by, or under the direction 
of, the author; a careful exposition of the his- 
torical development of life-forms; and complete 
bibliographies on each branch of the subject.” 

Literature. 





NOW READY. 


In 1 vol. large crown 8vo. containing 151 Illustra- 
tions, price 7s. 6d. net. 


STUDIES in FOSSIL BOTANY. 


By DUKINFIELD H#NRY SCOTT, M.A. 
Ph.D. F.B.S, F.L.S. F.G.8., Honorary Keeper 
of the Jodrell Laboratory, Royal Gardens, 
Kew ; Author of ‘ An Introduction to Structural 


Botany.’ 
“The book is a valuable contribution to a par- 
ticular field of scientific investigation...... Its prac- 


tical value is enhanced by a large number of 
interesting plates illustrative of the text.” 
Scotsman. 





(Thirteenth Th d 
STANDARD.—“ It is a grave contribution to thought 
concerning India, as well as an excellent story.” 


THE COURTESY DAME. 


By R. MURRAY GILCHRIST. 
ACADEMY.—“‘As original as it is delightful.” 


THE IMAGE BREAKERS. 


By GERTRUDE DIX. 


THIRTEEN STORIES. 
By R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. 


PETERSBURG TALES. 
By OLIVE GARNETT, 
MR. GILBERT PARKER’S NEW VOLUME. 


THE LANE THAT HAD NO 
TURNING. 


By GILBERT PARKER. 
Mr. Gilbert Parker’s string of stories of Pontiac, inter- 
laced so as to give a vivid picture of life in our French 
Dominions, will be published on October 4. 


THE LADY OF DREAMS. 


By UNA L. SILBERRAD, 
Author of ‘The Enchanter.’ [October 4. 


THE NOVELS OF IVAN 
TURGENEV. 


Translated by CONSTANCE GARNETT, 

Uniform Edition, 15 vols. 3s. net each, or 2/. 2s. net the Set. 

ATHEN4UM.—‘ References have already been made to 
the merits of this version, which Stepniak pronounces ‘ as 
near an approach to the elegance and poetry of the original 
as I have ever come across.’ If only a few other foreign 
classics were presented with similar care one might hope 
for the creation of a new and higher standard in such 
matters, and for a little more discretion on the part of the 
English buyer in resisting ill-printed perversions.” 


MR. HEINEMANN’S NOTES ON FORTHCOMING 
BOOKS POST FREE. 


London : 
WM. HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford Street, W.C. 








NOW READY. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, price 10s, 6d. 


HANDBOOK to CHRISTIAN 


and ECCLESIASTICAL ROME, Parts III. 
and IV. in One Volume. By M.A. R. TUKER 
and HOPE MALLESON. Part III. MONAS- 
TICISM in ROME. Part IV. ECCLESIASTI- 
CAL ROME. Containing Illustrations of the 
Badges of Monastic Orders, Plan and View of 
a Monastery, Plan of the Vatican, Arms of 83 
Popes, and 9 Coloured Pages of Monastic 
Orders and Habits. 

‘¢This work is a veritable treasure-house to the 
visitor to Rome...... For the majority of us who 
have neither time nor ability for research, and who 
want our guide to Roman ecclesiasticism in portable 
form, we know of nothing like this work, which 
does for Catholic and ecclesiastical Rome what 
Prof. Lanciani has done for Pagan Rome...... All 
visitors to Rome should take this valuable work 
with them.”—Spectator. 

‘‘No English Churchman, at any rate, Roman 
Catholic or Protestant, should henceforth visit 
Rome without having tbese volumes at hand, 
They will make all the difference to the interest 
and pleasure of his visit.” Daily Chronicle. 





NOW READY. 
Crown 8vo. price 1s, in paper covers, 


MUNICIPAL LONDON, 1900. 
By C. A. WHITMORE, M.P. 
*¢ An exceedingly useful shilling handbook.” 
Daily Graphic. 
‘‘Very welcome because interesting and useful,” 
Globe. 


ADAM & CHARLES BLACK, Soho Square, London. 
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KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO, LTD. 





THE ENGLISH BOOKMAN’S LIBRARY. 
Edited by A. W. POLLARD. 


ENGLISH EMBROIDERED BOOKBINDINGS. By Cyrit 


DAVENPORT. With Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net. 
‘*Mr. Davenport’s excellent reproductions and his clear descriptions will give real 
pleasure to every one who is interested in the subject.”—Spectator. 


A SHORT HISTORY of ENGLISH PRINTING. 


1898, By HENRY R. PLOMER. With Illustrations. 10s. 6d, 


1476- 
(Shortly. 


NEW SERIES. 


The LIBRARY. Edited by J. Y. W. MacAtister. 


Published Quarterly. Royal 8vo. 3s. net per Part. Parts I. to III. now ready, 
Part IV. immediately. Four Parts, bound in One Volume, cloth, 12s. net. 


NEW WORK BY PROF, DOWDEN. 


PURITAN and ANGLICAN: Studies in Literature. 


By Prof. EDWARD DOWDEN, LL.D. [Shortly. 


A HISTORY of the GERMAN PEOPLE at the CLOSE 


of the MIDDLE AGES. By JOHANNES JANSSEN. Translated from the German 
by A. M. CHRISTIE. Vols. III. andIV. Demy 8vo. 25s. (/mmediately. 


Crown 8vo. 


A ZULU VADE-MECUM. By Rev. C. Roserts. 


5s. net. 


THE WOLSELEY SERIES. 
Edited by Capt. W. H. JAMES. 


OPERATIONS of GENERAL GURKO’S ADVANCE 
Sith Map, 100 62 By Col. EPAUCHIN. Translated by H. HAVELOCK. Demy 8vo. 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE SERIES. 
A Study of the Life, Resources, and Future Prospects of the British Empire. 
IN FIVE VOLUMES. 
With 12 Maps. Large post 8vo. 6s. per Volume. 
VOLUME I. 
INDIA. Ceylon, Straits Settlement, British North Borneo, 
Hong Kong. With an Introduction by Sir RAYMOND WEST, LL.D. K.C.1.H., and 
2 Maps. Large post 8vo. 6s. 
VOLUME II. 
BRITISH AFRICA. With an Introduction by J. Scorr KEe.riE, 


LL.D., and 4 Maps. Large post 8vo. 6s. 
VOLUME III. 


BRITISH AMERICA. 
(1) NORTH AMERICA, CANADA. 
M.G., and a Map. 
(2) WEST INDIES, CENTRAL AMERICA, and SOUTH AMERICA. 
WEST INDIES. With an a by Sir AUGUSTUS ADDERLY, K.C.M.G., 
anda Map. Large post 8vo. 6s 


With an Introduction by J. G@. COLMER, 


VOLUME IV. 


AUSTRALASIA and POLYNESIA. 


by the Hon. JOHN A. COCKBURN, M.D., and 2 Maps. 


With an Introduction 
Large post 8vo. 6s. 


[/mmediately. 
VOLUME V. 
GENERAL. With an Introduction by the Right Hon. Lorp 
AVEBURY, and 2 Maps. Post 8vo. 6s. [ Shortly, 


‘* The idea of the series is admirable. We get a frank, straightforward opinion from an 


independent source.”—Spectator. 
‘* No library or institute should be without the complete series.” —Literature. 


‘*The volumes are of solid and permanent utility.”— Globe, 


WESTMINSTER BIOGRAPHIES. 
ROBERT BROWNING. By Arruur Wavueu. 


ls. 6d. net; leather, 2s. net. 


**This is in every sense an excellent piece of work. The two personalities of Robert 
Browning and his w: ‘ife are sympathetically treated, and there is some admirable criticism of 
their literary work.”— Spectator, 


JOHN WESLEY. By Frank BanricLp. 


net; leather, 2s. net. 


16mo. cloth, 


16mo. cloth, ls. 6d. 
(Jmmediately. 




















NEW WORK BY DR. PAUL CARUS. 


The HISTORY of the DEVIL, and the IDEA of EVIL. 
From the Earliest Times to the Present Day. By Dr. PAUL CARUS. With many 
Illustrations. Super royal 8vo. (Immediately. 





BY DR. KARL FINK. 


A BRIEF HISTORY of MATHEMATICS. An Authorized 


Translation of Dr. KARL FINK’S ‘ Geschichte der El ti thematik.’ By W. 
WOODRUFF BEMAN and D. EUGENE SMITH. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 





WORKS BY PROF. TH. RIBOT. 
The PSYCHOLOGY of ATTENTION. Third Edition. 


Authorized Translation. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


The DISEASES of PERSONALITY. Second Edition. 


Authorized Translation. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s, 6d. 


The DISEASES of the WILL. Authorized Translation. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


The EVOLUTION of GENERAL IDEAS. Authorized 
Translation by FRANCES A. WELBY. Cloth, crown 8vo. 5s. 
“A characteristic contribution to psychology.”—Nature. 





BY PROF. F. MAX MULLER, P.C. 
THREE INTRODUCTORY LECTURES on the SCIENCE 


of THOUGHT. With a Correspondence on ‘Thought Without Word,’ between F. 
MAX MULLER and FRANCIS GALTON, the DUKE of ARGYLL, "GEORGE J 
ROMANES, and others. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THREE LECTURES on the SCIENCE of LANGUAGE. 


The Oxford University Extension Lectures, with a Supplement, ‘My Predecessors,’ an 
Essay on the Genesis of ‘The Science of Thought.’ Second Kdition. Crown 8vo. 


cloth, 3s. 6d. 


BY DR. ALFRED BINET. 
The PSYCHIC LIFE of MICRO-ORGANISMS. Authorized 


Translation. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d 


ON DOUBLE CONSCIOUSNESS. Studies in Experimental 


Psychology. Third Edition. 93 pp. paper covers, 9d. 


The PSYCHOLOGY of REASONING. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
. 6d. 


BY PROF. ERNST MACH. 
The SCIENCE of MECHANICS. Translated from the 


Second German Edition by THOMAS J. McCORMACK. With 250 Cuts and Illus- 
trations, half-morocco, gilt top, 12s. 6d. 


POPULAR SCIENTIFIC LECTURES. Translated by T, J. 


McCORMACK. Third Edition. 59 Cuts, cloth, crown 8vo. gilt top, 7s. 6d. 


CONTRIBUTIONS to the ANALYSIS of the SENSA- 


TIONS. Translated by C.M.WILLIAMS. 37 Cuts, crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 6d, 


DR. MONCURE D. CONWAY’S NEW WORK. 


SOLOMON and SOLOMONIC LITERATURE. Portrays 


the Evolution of the Solomonic Legends in the History of Judaism, Christianity, 
Hinduism, Buddhism, and also in Ancient and Modern Folk-lore. Large crown 8vo. 


cloth, 6s. 





AN IMPORTANT NEW BOOK ON ANTHROPOLOGY. 


SCIENCE and FAITH; or, Man as an Animal, and Man 
as a Member of Society. With a Discussion of Animal Societies. By Dr. PAUL 
TOPINARD, Editor of the Revue d’Anthropologie. Translated by THOS. J. 
McCORMACK. Cloth, crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 

‘** A very learned and able work.”—Literary World. 


The MONIST. A Quarterly Magazine. Vol. X. No. 4- 


Edited by Dr. PAUL CARUS. Price 2s. 6d. Now ready. 
The OCTOBER NUMBER COMMENCES NEW VOLUME. 


The OPEN COURT. seers price 6d., now ready. 





London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., Lrp., Charing Cross Road, W.C. 
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MESSRS. HUTCHINSON é& CO. will publish immediately the following 
umportant NEW WORKS :— 
LORD ROSEBERY: his Life and Speeches. 


By THOMAS F. G. COATES. 
In 2 large demy 8vo. vols. (over 1,000 pages), handsomely bound in buckram gilt and gilt top, 24s. net. With Full-Page Illustrations and Portraits printed on Art Paper, 


and 2 Photogravure Portraits. 


[/mmediately. 


*.* The Speeches are given by permission of the Earl of Rosebery and the ‘ Times.’ 





A WORK WHICH HAS BEEN IN PREPARATION FOR SOME CONSIDERABLE TIME. 


THE RIGHT HON. JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN: the Man and the Statesman. 
By N. MURRELL MARRIS. 


In 1 large handsome demy 8vo. vol. (500 pages), buckram gilt and gilt top, 10s. net. 
With 32 Full-Page Illustrations and Portraits printed on Plate Paper and a Photogravure Portrait. 





THE STORY OF BELGIUM. With a Chapter on the Congo Free State. 


By CARLYLE SMYTHE, B.A. 


In crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 





The entire Work will comprise over 600 pages, and upwards of 600 Illustrations (more than 100 of which will be the full size of the page) and Maps, for the small cost of 10s. 6d. 


AN UNPRECEDENTED EXAMPLE OF LABOUR, ENTERPRISE, AND CHEAPNESS. 


PART I., PRICE 7d, READY OCTOBER 8. 
AN IMPORTANT NEW WORK OF PERMANENT INTEREST, WHICH HAS BEEN IN PREPARATION FOR NEARLY FOUR YEARS. 


THE LIVING RACES OF MANKIND. 
A Popular Account of the Customs, Habits, Pursuits, Feasts, and Ceremonies of the Races of Mankind throughout the World. 
By H. N. HUTCHINSON, B.A, F.G.S. 
Assisted by R. LYDEKKER, F.R.S. F.G.S., and Dr. J. W. GREGORY, D.Sc. F.G.S. 
With 600 beautiful Illustrations from Life, and with Maps and Coloured Plate. 


TO BE COMPLETED IN EIGHTEEN FORTNIGHTLY PARTS, price 7d. each net. 
WITH THE FIRST PART IS PRESBNTED A BEAUTIFUL COLOURED PLATE. 





A CHEAP EDITION OF AN IMPORTANT WORK BY A SKILLED WRITER AND GREAT AUTHORITY. 


INTIMATE CHINA: 


the Chinese as I have Seen Them. 


By Mrs. ARCHIBALD LITTLE. 
In 1 large handsome vol. cloth gilt. With over 120 Illustrations. 6s. 
“No one who begins to read this volume will stop before the end. We must end our review with a word of praise for its numerous illustrations.” —Datly News. 


“* The Celestial as he is. 


It is a graphic word-picture of the doomed race, drawn from some of their social and more intimate aspects.” —Daily Chronicle. 





NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


READY ON SEPTEMBER 28. 


IN MALE ATTIRE. 


By JOSEPH HATTON. 


READY ON SEPTEMBER 28. 


PLOTTERS OF PARIS. 


By EDMUND MITCHELL. 


JUST READY. 


JEZEBEL. 


By RICHARD PRYCE. 


The SPECTATOR (in a first review) says:—‘ The story is entirely modern, and the 
title is explained and justified by the opening episode of an extremely well-written and 
entertaining story. Mr. Pryce handles a plot with such humour and geniality, such 
briskness of dialogue and crispness of style, as can hardly fail to stimulate the most jaded 
novel reader. The gradual mellowing of old Lord Dormoral under the influence of his 
daughter is charmingly described. The heroine herself, intrepid, indiscreet, but essentially 
magnanimous, is a thoroughly engaging central figure, while the minor characters, and 
various more or less detrimental society types, comprise a gallery of portraits executed 
with a skill and finish far above the ordinary.” 


A THIRD EDITION OF ROBERT GRANT’S REMARKABLY CLEVER NOVEL. 


UNLEAVENED BREAD. 


In cloth gilt, 6s. 
__ ‘* It would be difficult to find a modern novel cleverer than ‘ Unleavened Bread.’ It is 
impossible within narrow limits to give any idea of the extreme cleverness with which 
Ima’s character is drawn. The book is a great deal more than readable.”’—Spectator. 
“There is not a dull page in the book.’’— Atheneum. 


30,000 Copies of this Novel have also been sold in America. 





READY TO-DAY, 


CHARMING RENEE. 


By ARABELLA KENEALY. 


READY THIS DAY. 


THE SILVER DOVE. 


By A. C. INCHBOLD. 


A FOURTH IMMENSE EDITION IS AT PRESS OF MARIE CORELLI’S 
NEW LONG STORY. 


BO Y. 


This story is simply charming. It is true to life, genuinely 


‘““A work of genius. 2 2 
As to its success, that is already assured.””—Punch. 


humorous, and powerfully pathetic. 


JUST READY. A NEW ROMANCE BY ERNEST RHYS. 


THE WHISTLING MAID. 


‘* Beyond question a book of distinction.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 

‘* A good book, even a beautiful book.’”’—Academy. e F J 
“The narrative is engrossing. The book is a piece of living literature. —Daily Chronicle. 
‘It is refreshing and delightful.”"—Daily Graphic. oe 

“ Reminds us now of R. L. Stevenson, now of ‘ The Forest Lovers. 

“These stirring, fascinating, often beautiful pages.”—Outlook. __ 

‘Tt is so magical in effect that it holds one as in a spell.’ — Westminster Gazette. 


A FIFTH EDITION OF MRS. STEPNEY RAWSON’S NEW ROMANCE. 


A LADY OF THE REGENCY. 


In cloth gilt, 6s. 
‘* Every character has distinction. A remarkable novel.”— Academy. J 
“A singularly beautiful novel; one of the most im ortant that has been written for 
some time. It is a piece of artistic literature.”’"—Literary World. 





London HUTCHINSON 


& CO. Paternoster Row. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 


The FIRST EDITION of Sir 
WALTER BESANT’S New 
Novel, 

THE FOURTH GENERATION, 
having been SOLD OUT, the 
Volume has been REPRINTED, 
and Copies may now be had 
from all Libraries and Book- 
sellers. Crown Svo. cloth, 6s. 


“One of the rarest and most excellent achievements of 
the novelist, who is an adept and an artist, is the keeping 
of his reader’s attention and interest fixed upon the manner 
of bis revelation of a secret which they had divined, as he 
intends them to divine it, from the first. This triumph of 
the foreknown is secured by Sir Walter Besant in his latest 
novel, ‘The Fourth Ge: eration.’...... The solemn meaning of 
this work deserves consideration beyond our space: we can 
but indicate it, and briefly allude to the charming setting 
of the gem. Characters are sharply drawn, and treated, too, 
witha pleasant whimsical humour—the brothers Christopher 
and Frederick are as amusing as the fraternal! fainéants of 
‘The Golden Butterfly,’ and the gentleman who sends in a 
bill for the maintenance of his grandmother to his newly 
discovered cousin is very fine. The love interest is cha- 


racteristically quaint, refined, and commonsensical.”’ 
World. 





Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


The MAN THAT CORRUPTED 
HADLEYBURG, &c. 


By MARK TWAIN. 


“There is a quantity of excellent mixed reading in Mark 
Twain’s latest collection...... Mark Twain at sixty-five is just 
the same fearless, alert, and whimsical philosopher that he 
was when he made his début some thirty-four years ago.”’ 

Spectator. 


“ As for the tale that provides the title on the cover, it is | 


among the cleverest of its writer’s many clever studies in 
human character...... It is...... a book to be read by those who 
can appreciate Mark Twain, the grave and the gay. There 
are who cannot, but they are none the happier for their 
incapacity. This latest of his productions may be miscel- 
laneous, but it abounds in good sense and happy touches, 
and we cannot believe that there is any one, unless he shares 
the worst defect of the * Travelling Reformer’ himself, who 
will not enjoy repeated doses of tbe best of all medicines as 
he reads its rapidly changing pages ’’—Morning Post. 

“Age has not knocked the edge off his wit, and in ‘ The 
Man that Corrupted Hadleyburg, and other Stories,’ we 
have fun about as fine as in the days when he stormed the 
world with ‘The Innocents Abroad.’...... ‘Christian Science 
and the Book of Mrs. Eddy’ is an amusingly sarcastic 
sketch, which should make even a Christian scientist laugh. 
But the whole collection makes first-class reading.” 

Scotsman, 





The CONQUEST of PLASSANS. By 


EMILE ZOLA. Edited, with an Introduction, by 
E. A. VIZETELLY. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

‘*The appearance of this book may be taken to mark an 
event in literature...... ‘The Master's’ is a fascinating per- 
sonality, and without that editorial instinct which, in the 
volume before us, Mr. Vizetelly has shown us he possesses, 
he might have been fascinated into doing his work less 
wisely and less well. He has so done it, however, that a 
round score of his author’s novels figure in an English 
publisher’s announcements; and this constitutes the literary 
event to which we referred. ‘The Conquest of Plassans’ 
may, in no mere figure of speech, be considered to signify 
M. Zola’s conquest of London. Henceforth the Balzac of 
the Second Empire will have claims to more than one sort 
of ‘ royalty’ among us.’”’—Pall Mali Gazette. 





Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


PHILIP WINWOOD: a Sketch of the 


Domestic History of an American Captain in the War 
of Independence; embracing Events that occurred 
between and during the Years 1763 and 1786, in New 
York and London; written by his Enemy in War, 
HERBERT RUSSELL, Lieutenant in the Loyalist 
Forces. Presented anew by ROBERT NEILSON 
STEPHENS. With 6 Illustrations by E. W. D. 
Hamilton. 





On SEPTEMBER 27, crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


AS LUCK WOULD HAVE IT. By 


WILLIAM WESTALL, Author of ‘With the Red 
Eagle,’ &c. 





On OCTOBER 1, small demy 8vo. cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 


The “PRETTY POLLY”: a Voyage 
of Incident. ByW.CLARK RUSSELL, Author of ‘The 
Wreck of the “ Grosvenor,’”’’ &c. With 12 Illustrations 
by G. E. Robertson. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 





NOW READY. 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’, BOOKSTALLS, NEWSAGENTS’, AND LIBRARIES. 


THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 
Edited by HENRY NEWBOLT. 
N° 1 
(THE OCTOBER NUMBER). 
Price 2s. 6d. NET. 





LIST OF CONTENTS. 


EDITORIAL ARTICLES :— 
THE PARADOX OF IMPERIALISM. 


AFTER PEKIN. 
PARTIES AND PRINCIPLES. 


ABDUR RAHMAN, AMIR OF AFGHANISTAN.— 
DETAILS OF MY DAILY LIFE. 


A. A. BOWLBY, F.B.C.S.— 
SURGICAL EXPERIENCES IN SOUTH AFRICA 


Lieut. CARLYON BELLAIRS, R.N.— 
WAR TRAINING OF NAVAL OFFICERS. 


SPENSER WILKINSON.— 
PUZZLES OF THE WAR. 


Prof. H. H. TURNER.— 
RECENT ECLIPSES. 


Mrs. HUGH BELL.— 
ON THE INFLUENCE OF THE STAGE. 


ROGER E. FRY.— 
ART BEFORE GIOTTO. Illustrated. 


A. T. QUILLER-COUCH— ts 
“tr. 2.2.” 


Miss M. E. COLERIDGE.— 
ON LOSS OF TIME. 


HENRY NEWBOLT.— ate 
THE NILE: AN ODE. 


ANTHONY HOPE.— 
TRISTRAM OF BLENT, I-IV. 


THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 
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MACMILLAN & CO’S 


TEXT-BOOKS FOR THE OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMS., THE OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE 
SCHOOLS EXAMS., LONDON UNIVERSITY, AND COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS EXAMS. 


-—_~ 


LATIN. 

MACMILLAN 'S — LATIN- ENGLISH DICTIONARY. By R:v. G. H. 
Nal, 

ENGLISH-LATIN and LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARIES. 
Each sold separately, 3s. 6d. ; or complete, 7s. 6d. 

MACMILLAN’S LATIN COURSE. By A. M. Cook, M.A., and W. E. P. Pantin, M.A. 
FIRST PART, 3s. 6d.; SECOND PART, 4s. 6d. 

MACMILLAN’S SHORTER LATIN COURSE. Being an Abridgment of Macmillan’s 
Latin Course. FIRST PART, ls. 6d.; KEY, 4s. 6d. net. SECOND PART, 2s.; 
KEY, 4s. 6d. net. 

MEISSNER’S LATIN PHRASE BOOK. Translated by H. W. AUDEN, M.A. 

Cc —_ — GALLIC WAR. 


By Prof. C. D. Yonex. 


4s. 6d. 
By Rev. JouHn Bonp, M.A., and Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, M.A. 


— fot Notes and Vocabulary. BOOK IV. By CLEeMENY Bryans, M.A. 
BOOK V. ByC.CoLpeck, M.A. 1s.6d. BOOK VI. By C. CoLBEck, M.A. 
CICERO.—The CATILINE ORATIONS. Edited by A. S. WiLkINs, Litt.D. 2s. 6d. 
— PRO ROSCIO AMERINO. Edited by BE. H. Donkin, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
— DE SENECTUTE. With Notes and Vocabulary by B. S. SHucKBURGH, M.A. 
EUTROPIUS.—BOOKS I. and II. 
C. G. DUFFIELD, M.A. 1s. 6d 
none. —ODES. BOOKSI.,III., and IV. With Notes and Vocabulary by T. EB. Pace, 
M.A. 1s. 6d. each. Edited by ‘the same. 2s. each. 
— The ODES and EPODHKS. By T. KE. Pace, M.A. 5s. Epodes separately, 2s. 
— EPISTLES and ARS POETICA. Kdited by A. S. WILKINS, Litt.D. 5s. 
LIVY.—BOOK V. With Notes and Vocabulary by M. ALForD. 1s. 6d. 
— BOOK XXI. With = and Vocabulary by Rev. W. W. Capes, M.A., and J. E. 
MELHUISH, M.A. Is. 6 
— BOOK XXII. With Stohes and Vocabulary by Rev. W. W. Caprs, M.A., and J. E. 
MELHUISH, M.A. 1s. 6d. 
PHZDRUS.—FABLES. With Notes and Vocabulary by Rev. G. H. Natu, M.A. 
sis —* FABLES. 
Is. 6 


ls. 6d. 
1s. 6d. 


1s, 6d. 
With Notes and Vocabulary by W. WELCH, M.A., and 


1s. 6d. 
With Notes and Vocabulary by Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, M.A. 


SALLUST.—CATILINA. With Notes and Vocabulary by Rev. G. H. Natt, M.A. Is. 6d. 

— CATILINA. Edited by C. Merivatr, D.D. 2s. 

— BELLUM CATULIN®. Edited by A. M. Cook, M.A. 2s. 6d, 

TACITUS.—The HISTORIKS, Edited by A. D. Goptry, M.A. BOOKS I. and II. 3s. 6d. 
BOOKS III.-V. 3s. 6d. 

TERENCE.—ADELPHOKE. Edited by Prof.S.G. AsHMoRE. 3s. 6d. 

— HAUTON TIMORUMENOS. Edited by E. S. SHucKBURGH, M.A. 2s. 6d. With 


Translation, 3s. 6d. 
Mee gay bot Notes and Vocabulary. BOOK I. 
M.A. 1s. 6d. BO I. By T. K. Pace, M.A. 
Paar, M.A. Is. oh "300K VI. By T. E. Page, M.A. 
H. M. STEPHENSON, M.A. 
XI. By T. E. Pace, M.A. 


By Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, 
ls. 6d. BOOK II. By T. KB. 

ls. 6d. BOOK IX. By Rev. 
1s.6d. BOOK X. By S. G. Owen, M.A. 1s. 6d. BOOK 
ls. 6d. BOOK XII, ‘By T. E. PaGr, M.A. ls, 6d. 


GREEK. 


MACMILLAN’S GREEK COURSE. Edited by the Rev. W. G. R 
Head Master of Westminster. “ er eeeeeamnniane 


FIRST GREEK GRAMMAR. By the Rev. W. Gunion RuTHERFORD, M.A. LL.D. 
ACCIDENCE, 2s.; SYNTAX, 2s.; together, 3s. 6d. 

EASY EXERCISES in GREEK ACCIDENCE. By H. G. UnprernItL, M.A. 2s. 

SECOND GREEK EXERCISE BOOK. By Rev. W. A. Hearp,M.A. 2s. 6d. 

EASY EXERCISES on the FIRST GREEK SYNTAX. By the Rev. G. H. Natt, M.A. 


2s. 6d. 
MACMILLAN’S —— READER. With Notes, Vocabulary, and Exercises by F. H. 
CoLson, M.A. 
An INTRODUCTION t to GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION. By H. Pirman, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
$. ne 


Te for GREEK — oe for LOWER FORMS. By G. H. Peacock, M.A., 
dE. W. W. Breit, M.A. Is, 
BSCHYLUS. —PERSZX. Kdited by e O. PRICKARD, M.A. 2s. 6d. oo =e Om 
VINCTUS. With Notes and Vocabulary by Rev. H. M. STEPHENSON, M.A. 1s. 6d. 
KURIPIDES.—With Notes and Vocabulary. ALCESTIS. By Rev. M. A. BAYFIELD, M.A. 
ls. 6d. EDEA. By Rev. M. A. BayFIELD, M.A. 1s. 6d. HECUBA. By Rev. J. 
Bonn, M.A., and Rev. A. S. WaLpoLr, M.A. 1s. 6d. ANDROMACHE. Edited by 
A. R. F. Hystop, M.A. 2s. 6d, 
HOMER.—ILIAD. Edited by W. Lear, Litt.D., and R A.B 
eee y and Rev. M. AYFIELD, M.A. BOOKS 
— cae BOOKS I. 1X., X1., XVI., XXIV. The STORY of ACHILLES. Edited by 
T, M.A., and "WALTER Lear, Litt.D. 5s. 
PLATO. eoRITO. ‘and PHEDO. 


s. 
— KUTHYPHRO. With Introduction and Notes by C. E. Graves, M.A. ls. 6 
— aa APOLOGY, CRITO, and PHADO. Translated by F. J. an 


THUCYDIDES. —BOOK III. 

— BOOKS VI. and VII. 

— BOOK VI. Edited by B. C. Marcwant, M.A. 

— BOOK VII. Edited by E. C. MARCHANT, M.A. 3s. 6d. 

XENOPHON. —ANABASIS. With Notes and Vocabulary. BOOK I. 
POLE, M.A. 1s. 6d. BOOK I. With Exercises by E. A. 
By Rev. A. S. age M.A. 1s. 6d. ar Ill. 
BOOK V. By Rev. G. H. Natt, M.A. 1s. 6d. 


(Ce. vii. to end.) Edited by Prof. C. H. Krenn, M.A. 


Edited by E. C. MarcHAnt, M.A. [/n preparation, 
Edited by Rev. PerciIvaL Frost, MA. With Map. 3s. 6d. 
3s. 6d. 


By Rev. A. S. WaL- 
We ts, M.A. 1s. 6d. BOOK II. 
By Rev. G. H. Natt, M.A. 1s. 6d. 





DIVINITY. 
ST. Lo ia 3 GOSPEL. Greek Text, with Introduction and Notes by Rev. J. Bonp, M.A. 


The “GOSPEL ACCORDING to ST. MATTHEW. The Greek Text, with Introduction and 
Notes by Rev. A. SLOMAN. 2s. 6d. 

An INTRODUCTION to the CREEDS. By Rev. G. F. Mactear, D.D. 3s. 6d. 

The ACTS of the APOSTLES. The Greek Text, with Notes by T. E. Pace, M.A. 3s. 6d. 


— AUTHORIZED VERSION. F 
aa aie With Notes by T. E. Pacer, M.A., and Rev. A. S. Wan 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. 
nN GENERAL SCIENCE. By A. T. Simmoys, B.Sc., and L. M. Jonrs, B.S 
3s, (Adapted to the London Matriculation Course.) a sist a 
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ENGLISH. 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR PAST and PRESEN'!. 
KEY, 2s. 6d. net. 
MANUAL of ENGLISH GRAMMAR and COMPOSITION. 2s. 6d. KEY, 2s. 
OUTLINE of ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By J. C. NESFIELD, M.A. Is. 6d. 
(Specially adapted for the Preliminary and Junior Local Exams.) 
WORD-BUILDING and COMPOSITION. By S. Woop. Vol. I 1s.; Vol. II. 2s 
A FIRST BOOK in WRITING ENGLISH. By H. H. Lewis, Ph.D. 3s. 6d. 
A FIRST MANUAL of COMPOSITION. By Prof. E. H. Lewis. 3s. 6d. 
A SHORT HISTORY of ENGLISH LITERATURE, By Prof. G. Satntspury. 8s. 6d. 
BURKE.—REFLECTIONS on the FRENCH REVOLUTION. With Introduction and 
Notes by F. G. SeLBy, M.A. 5s. 
BYRON.—CHILDE HAROLD'S PILGRIMAGE. 
CANTOS III. and IV. Is. 9d. 
CHAUCER.—The PROLOGUE. With Introduction and Notes by A. W. PoLtarp, M.A. 
[/n the press. 
— The KNIGHT'S TALE. With Introduction and Notes by A. W. PoLiarp, M.A. 
[/n the press. 
T. PALGRave. 


By J. C. NEsFIELD, M.A. 4s. 6d. 


6d. net. 


Edited by Prof. E. E. Morris. 


eT oe of LYRICAL POETRY. Selected by F. 

A « Is. 

MACAULAY.—LAYS of ANCIENT ROME. With Introduction and Notes by W. T. WEBB, 
M.A. 1s. 9d. (Contains The Prophecy of Capys, Ivry, and The Armada.) 

MILTON.—PARADISE LOST. BOOKS III. and IV. With Introduction and Notes by 
M. MACMILLAN, B.A. 1s. 3d. each; sewed, 1s. each. 

POEMS of ENGLAND. A Selection of English oc, Poetry. With Notes by H. B. 
GrorGE, M.A., and A. SipGwick, M.A. 2s. 6 

SCOTT.—The LAY of the LAST MINSTREL. an Introduction and Notes by G. H. 
Stuart, M.A., and E. H. Extior, B A. CANTOS I. to III. 1s. 3d. ; sewed, 1s. 

— MARMION. With Introduction and Notes by M. MACMILLAN, B.A. 3s. ; sewed, 2s. 6d. 

SHAKESPEARE. With Introduction and Notes by K. De1igHton. AS YOU LIKE IT. 
ls. 9d. HAMLET. 2s. 6d.; sewed, 2s. HENRY V. ls. 9¢. MERCHANT of 
VENICE. 1s. 9d. 

SPENSER.—The FAERIE QUEENE. BOOK I. 


With Introduction and Notes by H. M. 
Percival, M.A. 3s.; sewed, 2s. 6d. 


FRENCH AND GERMAN. 

CORNEILLE.—Le CID. Kdited by G. KE. Fasnacut. 1s. 
MERIMEK.—COLOMBA. Bdited by G. EB. Fasnacur. 2s. 
MOLIERE.—Le MALADE IMAGINAIRE. Edited by G. E. FasnacutT. 
VOLTAIRE.—CHARLES XII. Edited by G. BK. Fasnacur. 3s. 6d. 
The STUDY of FRENCH ACOORDING to the BEST and NEWEST SYSTEMS. By 

a F.  -edpaaaes and H. E. Durtaux. 3s. 6d. EXERCISE-BOOKS, in Eight Books, 

. each, 


1s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN’S PROGRESSIVE FRENCH COURSE. By G. BE. Fasnacut. FIRST 
YKAR, ls. Supplementary Exercises to First Year, 1s. SECOND YEAR, 2s. THIRD 
YEAR, 2s. 6d. KEYS, 4s. 6d. net each. 

ae PROGRESSIVE FRENCH READERS. By the same. FIRST YEAR, 


SECOND YEAR, 2s. 6d. 

MACMILLAN’S FRENCH COMPOSITION. By the same. 
net. PART II., 5s. KEY, 5s. net 

KROEH’S og "COURSE. A Three-Year Preparatory Course. By OC. M. KRogEs, 
A.M. FIRST YEAR, 3s. 6d. SECOND YEAR, 3s. 6d. THIRD YEAR, 5s. 

SELECTIONS of FRENCH IDIOMS for ENGLISH READERS. By Madame Pu. PLAN. 
With a Preface by F. F. RoGer. 3s. 6d. 

An ABRIDGED FRENCH GRAMMAR for SCHOOLS. ByG. EH. Fasnacur. 2s. 6d. 

A COMPENDIOUS DICTIONARY of the FRENCH LANGUAGE. By Prof. ALFRED 
ELWALL and GusTavE Masson. 3s. 6 

GOETHE.—EGMONT. Edited by S. PRIMER, Ph.D. 3s. 6d. 

— HERMANN und DOROTHEA. With Introduction — Notes by J. T. HATFIELD. 3s. 6d. 

A GERMAN PRIMER. By Orro StepMann. 3s. 6d. KEY, 3s. 6d. net. 

MACMILLAN'S PROGRESSIVE GERMAN COURSE. By G. E. Fasnacut. FIRST 
YKAR, ls. 6d. SECOND YEAR, 3s. 6d. KEYS, 4s. 6d. net each. 

MACMILLAN’S PROGRESSIVE GERMAN READERS. By thesame. FIRST YEAR, 2s. 6d. 

ae GERMAN COMPOSITION. By the same. PART I., 2s. 6d. KEY, 
4s. 6d. net. 

A COMPENDIOUS GERMAN and ENGLISH ae By Prof. WHITNEY and 


A. H. Ep@ren. 5s. GERMAN-ENGLISH, 3s 
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Samuel Richardson: a Biographical and 
Critical Study. By Clara Linklater 
Thomson. (Marshall & Son.) 

Tue author of ‘Clarissa’ has certainly 

waited for a modern biographer. Whether 

the eighteen closely printed volumes which 
make up his three chief works or the six 
huge folios at South Kensington which con- 
tain his letters have acted as a deterrent we 
know not, but the fact remains that since 
the justly praised ‘Life’ (it extends to more 
than two hundred pages) which Mrs. Anna 

Letitia Barbauld prefixed in 1804 to Samuel 

Richardson’s selected ‘ Correspondence’ no 

one has ventured to repeat the task. There 

is no memoir of Richardson included in 
the ‘“*Men of Letters” series; none in 
the ‘Great Authors.” The late Mr. Mal- 
colm Macmillan was known by his friends 
to have been collecting information upon 
the subject, and the present writer well 
remembers to have seen him at the Forster 

Library struggling manfully with the then 

unarranged MSS. ‘I have been copying 

Richardson’s will,” says one of his privately 

printed letters of 1886. ‘ It throws light on 

the reserve he exercised about his relatives, 
showing that they harassed and sponged on 
him.” “TI have resumed the abstraction 
and extraction into note- books of the 
Richardsonian Romances,” he writes again 
later. But his death interrupted the work 
for which he was laying so careful a founda- 
tion, and Richardson has since been left to 
the critic and essayist. He has fortunately 
fallen into capable hands. Both in ‘Hours 
in a Library’ and in the introduction to the 
édition de luxe of his works Mr. Leslie 

Stephen has written of him admirably ; Mr. 

Augustine Birrell has devoted to him some 

of the brightest pages of ‘Res Judicate’ ; 

he has been treated delightfully in Mr. 

Lang’s ‘ Letters on Literature’ by “‘a lady,” 

says the preface, ‘‘more frequently the 

author’s critic than his collaborator’; and 
he has been most ably “appreciated” in the 

Contemporary Review and ‘The New Lucian’ 

by the late Henry Duff Traill. Thecolloquy 

between Fielding and Richardson in this 





last, indeed, seems to us to sound the final 
word upon the rival methods of the two 
great masters, and is only surpassed, if 
surpassed at all, by the new dialogue on the 
romantic revival in English poetry, as de- 
bated between Johnson and Ooleridge, which 
has been added to the posthumous issue of 
the book. The first editor of Literature 
would have been an ideal biographer of 
Richardson, and it must always be regretted 
that he never undertook that enterprise. 

There are, however, some obvious reasons 
why Richardson’s life should be written by 
a woman, and, as a life by Mr. Traill is past 
praying for, it is matter for congratulation 
that it has fallen to the lot of Miss Thom- 
son to prepare what is certainly at present 
the latest, even if it should not hereafter 
prove to be the last of its kind. And she 
has many qualifications which fit her to be 
Richardson’s biographer. She has patience, 
insight, and a fluent and pleasant style; she 
has evidently made careful preparation for her 
work; she has consulted the latest authori- 
ties, French and German; and, although 
she cannot be accused of want of enthusiasm, 
she possesses—this is specially noticeable 
in her references to Fielding — the rare 
gift of impartiality. That she has made 
discoveries it would be too much to affirm, 
but she has supplied some useful rectifica- 
tions. She makes it clear, for instance, that 
Richardson did, like Hogarth’s industrious 
apprentice, marry his master’s daughter, 
since the records which she has hunted up 
in Charterhouse Chapel prove that Richard- 
son married Martha, the daughter of John 
Wilde (his master), and not of Allington 
Wilde, as stated by Nichols. She has also 
exploded a time-honoured blunder which 
dates from the days of Jeffrey’s first review 
of Mrs. Barbauld in the Edinburgh. Mrs. Bar- 
bauld says that Dr. Slocock recommended 
‘Pamela’ from the pulpit, and this recom- 
mendation Jeffrey, either regarding it as a 
mistake or copying carelessly, transferred to 
Dr. Sherlock, thereby misleading Scott and 
many after him. But from an unpublished 
letter in the Forster collection Miss Thomson 
shows that Mrs. Barbauld was right after all. 
The laudatory (if ill-judged) divine was Dr. 
Benjamin Slocock, of St. Saviour’s, who, 
though unknown to the ‘Dictionary of 
National Biography,’ must henceforward 
descend to posterity as the clerical eulogist 
of Pamela Andrews. Upon another point 
on which we had hoped for light Miss 
Thomson affords no help. She has failed 
to find any confirmation of Richardson’s 
often reported education at Christ’s Hos- 
pital. But, despite the register of scholars, 
we remain unconvinced. Leigh Hunt, who 
had himself worn the blue gown and yellow 
stockings, says in the London Journal (Sup- 
plement No. 2, 1834) :— 


‘*Tt is a fact not generally known...... that 
Richardson...... received what education he had 
(which was very little, and did not go beyond 
English) at Christ’s Hospital. It may be won- 
dered how he could come no better taught from 
a school which had sent forth so many good 
scholars; but in his time, and indeed till 
very lately, that foundation was divided into 
several schools, none of which partook of the 
lessons of the others; and Richardson, agreeably 
to his father’s intention of bringing him up to 
trade, was most probably confined to the writing- 
school, where all that was taught was writing 
and arithmetic.” 





Leigh Hunt was scrupulously conscientious 
about his statements ; he would spend hours 
in painfully verifying a casual reference, 
and he can scarcely have written the above 
without warranty. 

Miss Thomson includes some interesting 
quotations from the little-known ‘ Familiar 
Letters’ which preceded ‘Pamela,’ and 
which Jeffrey (who had probably never seen 
them) ironically recommended to Mr. Words- 
worth and his friends as aids ‘“‘in their 
great scheme of turning all our poetry into 
the language of the common people.” But 
a passage in one of Richardson’s letters to 
Lady Bradshaigh has led our author to 
devote more attention than it deserves 
to that unworshipful production ‘ An 
Apology for the Life of Mrs. Shamela 
Andrews,’ which appeared very shortly 
after the third edition of ‘ Pamela.’ Richard- 
son’s words are as follow :— 

‘“‘The ‘Pamela,’ which he [Fielding] abused 

in his ‘Shamela,’ taught him how to write to 
please, tho’ his manners are so different. 
Before his ‘Joseph Andrews’ (hints and names 
taken from that story, with a lewd and un- 
generous engraftment) the poor man wrote 
without being read,” &c. 
From this Miss Thomson infers that 
‘Shamela’ was not improbably written by 
Fielding; and the fact that Mr. B. is 
already turned into Mr. Booby in ‘Shamela’ 
naturally tends to confirm her in this in- 
ference. It is, to say the least, a little puzzling. 
She might have added that there is a Parson 
Oliver in ‘Shamela,’ and that a Parson 
Oliver is the reputed original of Trulliber 
in ‘Joseph Andrews’; that the Mrs. 
Jewkes of ‘Shamela’ speaks of her ‘‘ Sect” 
like the Mrs. Slipslop of Fielding ; and that 
the publisher of ‘Shamela’ was Dodd, who 
also published a sermon called ‘The Crisis’ 
which has been attributed to Fielding. But 
all these things, we submit, are mere 
coincidences. Richardson, like many men 
in similar case, believed everything that 
came out against him to be the work of one 
enemy; and the transformation of Squire B. 
into Squire Booby ten months before the 
appearance of ‘Joseph Andrews’ probably 
means no more than that the popular voice 
or the gossip of the coffee-houses had fitted 
Booby to B. in an unanswerable way. For 
‘Shamela,’ with all deference to Miss 
Thomson, is not in Fielding’s manner— 
assuredly not in his better manner. As she 
says, it is ‘‘very gross,” but it cannot 
be regarded as very witty. No one but 
Richardson — as far as we remember — 
has ever ascribed it to Fielding, who, 
as he says expressly in the preface to 
the ‘ Miscellanies’ of 1743, was often cen- 
sured for what he had never written. It is 
hard to believe that it could have come from 
the pen which produced ‘ Joseph Andrews’ 
a few months later, while it is entirely within 
the capacity of those “‘ Iscariot Hackneys” 
of Fielding’s day to whom we are indebted 
for such Covent Garden sequels as ‘ Pamela’s 
Conduct in High Life,’ ‘Tom Jones in his 
Married State,’ and the ‘ Life and Opinions 
of Miss Sukey Shandy, of Bow Street, 
Gentlewoman ’—masterpieces which now, in 
the happy phrase of Mr. Forster, have to be 
disinterred in order to be discussed. We 
trust that no one will take the trouble to 
disinter ‘An Apology for the Life of Mrs. 
Shamela Andrews.’ 
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The pamphlet has this additional dis- 
advantage here, that it obliges us to abridge 
our account of Miss Thomson’s book. Ina 
couple of chapters she completes her sum- 
mary of Richardson’s biography. In two 
more she gives a sufficient record of his 
friends, notably, of Aaron Hill and his 
daughters. We wish she could have told 
us more of that curious Miss Margaret 
Collier who seems to have enjoyed the 
friendship not only of Richardson, but also of 
Hogarth and Fielding; and she might have 
slightly supplemented her pages on Field- 
ing’s sister Sarah from Peach’s ‘ Historic 
Houses of Bath.’ In successive critical 
chapters, which, the preface explains, ‘‘ are 
intended chiefly as a guide to those readers 
who are quite unacquainted with Richard- 
son’s novels,” she analyzes the books and 
discusses the writer’s art, reserving a final 
chapter—one of her best—for his influence. 
The volume, to which, as a capable, com- 
prehensive, and conscientious study, we 
wish every success, deserves to be better 
illustrated. It would have been well to 
substitute a modern photograph of The 
Grange at North End (now Mr. Fairfax 
Murray’s) for the old engraving from Bar- 
bauld; and we should have preferred, 
as a representative portrait of Richard- 
son, either Highmore’s full-length from 
the National Portrait Gallery or the charm- 
ing little picture by Hayman’s pupil, 
Mason Chamberlin, which was once Lord 
Onslow’s, and now belongs to another noble 
collector. 








Records of the Borough of Nottingham: being 
a Series of Extracts from the Archives of the 
Borough of Nottingham.— Vol. V. King 
Charles I. to King William 111, 1625- 
1702. (Quaritch.) 


Tue four former volumes of this valuable 
series were edited by Mr. W. H. Stevenson, 
who has now relinquished his post to Mr. 
W. T. Barker. Whenit is a case of making 
extracts, no two persons will be found to 
agree in every particular. Judging from 
what is included here, we believe that this 
latest selection has been made judiciously. 
It is obvious that, however we may crave for 
minute facts relating to bygone times, it is 
in some cases worse than useless to fill the 
pages of a printed book with the idle 
verbiage with which town clerks of former 
days seem to have taken a delight in 
clogging their pages. 

The fifth volume of these records includes 
an important period of our national history, 
but not, perhaps, so much interesting 
matter as its predecessors. Nottingham was 
the centre of the Royalist party at the be- 
ginning of the Civil War. Although it was 
saved from much of the strain and stress which 
beset Leicester, Newark, Gainsborough, and 
Lincoln, as well as many neighbouring places 
of lesser note, its inhabitants must have 
suffered great pecuniary loss as well as 
distress of mind when fighting was going 
on all around them. Col. John Hutchinson 
was for a considerable time governor of the 
castle for the Parliament, and now every one 
connected with the town is proud of him, 
but it was far otherwise when he was in 
their midst. He is one of the very few second- 
ary men of the time of whose private life 
much is known. No one calls in question 





Hutchinson’s high sense of honour or his 
devotion to the cause he served, but the 
loving biography left by his wife leads one 
to regard him as a precisian by no means 
easy for those to get on with who took laxer 
views than himself of men’s duties to the 
State and to each other. There is no doubt 
that his temper was despotic, and as a 
consequence his relations with official 
people in the earlier time of his connexion 
with the town were very far from cordial. 
Things got into a condition so strained that 
petitions against him were presented to 
the Committee of Both Kingdoms in the 
winter of 1644, which, if Hutchinson saw 
them, as presumably he did, cannot but 
have increased the ill-feeling which already 
existed. Opinion was, however, divided. 
Some one whose name is withheld is 
reported to have said, “‘ Lett me dye and 
perishe, rott and starve, before I will ever 
comply with such knaues as are the Com- 
mittee at Nottingham.” Strong language 
this to use at any time, and we should have 
thought highly dangerous when war was 
raging all around; but nothing seems to 
have come of it beyond an increase in the 
bitterness of the quarrel. In another docu- 
ment the disturbances are attributed directly 
to the Colonel and his brother. The passage 
is worth quoting :— 

‘*That though the Governor and his brother 
bee absent (blessed bee God), this Garrison hath 
beene and is in a quiet and happy condicion, 
and noe disobedience or refractorines in any 
officers or souldiers (that wee can perceiue), but 
all are chearfull, vnanimous, and diligent in 
their seueral duties, saueinge such offences as 
haue proceeded from the factious party in the 
Castle. That to our best Judgments, wee con- 
ceiue that the Government of the Committee 
and their commands doe best suite with the 
condicion of this Garrison in Regard all the 
horse commanders and most of the foote now 
therein haue receiued their Commissions from 
them and haue beene raised by them aswell 
horse as foote, and are paid and maintained by 
them. But many of them heretofore haue 
beene so discouraged and provoked by the 
impious commands and passionate and violent 
carriage of the Governor that they will rather 
lay downe their armes and quitt the Garrison 
then endure such slavery.” 

This was going very far. The accusation 
of passionate and violent carriage made 
against Hutchinson may have had a measure 
of truth in it, but when we find him charged 
with commands which were impious our 
credulity is stretched beyond the breaking 
point. Yet this petition was subscribed by 
the Common Council of the town. We do 
not believe the signatories would, except in 
the heat of passion, have committed them- 
selves so rashly. They could never have 
seriously intended to lay down their arms. 
The leading men of the town were far too 
deeply committed to the cause of the Parlia- 
ment to place themselves at the mercy of 
the Royalist nobles and squires of the 
neighbourhood. After all, one cannot but 
feel some sympathy with men who were 
utterly ignorant of warfare, and could in 
no adequate degree realize how very grave 
the condition of affairs had become. 

Disputes of this kind were not confined 
to a single town, and there can be no 
doubt that though not the chief cause they 
had not a little to do with the success of 
the movement for the Self-denying Ordi- 
nance. The want of centralized rule in 





the royal army has often been dwelt upon. 
In the earlier days of the war the con- 
dition of the Parliamentary forces was 
evidently not much better. 

The petition already quoted was entered 
in the Common Council book of the borough 
at the time it was signed (November 14th, 
1644). Nearly two years afterwards it 
was ordered to be cancelled. A change 
had come over public feeling, and pro- 
bably different men were in power. The 
Governor’s merits had become recognized. 
This is evident from the fact that before 
that time he had been sworn a burgess, 
and as an additional compliment the fee of 
10/7. was returned to him ‘ because hee hath 
doone faithfull and good service in his place 
to the State and garrison.”’ He, however, 
gave half the money to the poor, and spent 
10s. of the remainder in drink. Hutchin- 
son’s orders for the government of the 
castle of Nottingham, though not among 
the town records, are printed in the 
appendix; they are spoken of by the 
editor as intolerant and fanatical, but 
most of them appear needful. The Sab- 
batarianism was a feature of the time, 
probably not more rigorous than that 
prevalent in Scotland at a far later date. 
Hutchinson was an early advocate for the 
Sunday closing of public-houses, and during 
a state of war he had both the power and 
the will to enforce his convictions. Public- 
houses on weekdays were to be closed two 
hours earlier than the present legal limit, 
but it must not be forgotten that the times 
of rising and going to bed are now much 
later than they were two and a half cen- 
turies ago. 

We know that there was during the 
Commonwealth a strong disposition to en- 
forced rigourism, though this has been not 
a little exaggerated by partisan writers. 
The Nottingham authorities were not in 
advance of their age. We find them en- 
deavouring to restrain people from travelling 
on Sunday, and in 1656 Lady Hutchinson 
was proceeded against for having music 
played in her house on that day, although 
no payment of a fine is recorded. The use of 
bad language in the streets on Sunday 
was dealt with, but critics of the short- 
comings of our forefathers should remember 
that they are to-day subject to the rigour 
of the law for any similar verbal indul- 
gence during all the seven days of the week. 
Notwithstanding these things—and many 
more examples might be quoted—freedom 
of speech sometimes was carried to an 
extreme length, and does not, so far as one 
can see, appear to have met with severe 
punishment. In 1633 a glover of the town, 
having to appear before the Mayor, “did 
sweremanye blasphemousothes......with such 
vndecent and vncivell speeches as are not 
fitting to be vttered.”’ For which gross 
breach of decorum the offender was bound 
over to appear at the next sessions. This 
man’s language must have been very offen- 
sive, for officials in those days were not 
easily shocked when it was their duty to 
record plain speaking. In 1651 John 
Spencer was charged with brawling in 
church and calling one of the sheriffs a 
“‘Jack boye,” with other terms of a more 
offensive nature. 

There are fewer events of national im- 
portance referred to than one would have 
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expected, and the officers of the army 
are rarely mentioned, and figure quite 
incidentally. In 1648-9, without mention 
of month or day, there is record of a 

ayment to ‘a messenger to fetch in the 

ommittee to speak to Generall Cromwell 
in the night time.’”’” The date, we think, 
can be made out within a very few days. 
On November 25th, 1648, he was at Knot- 
tingley, and on the 30th of the same month 
at Doncaster, from which latter place there 
is little doubt that he went to Nottingham. 
What can have been his motive for arousing 
the committeemen from their sleep? It 
may not improbably have had some relation 
to what used to be called ‘‘ the Pontefract 
business,” which was in those days exer- 
cising the minds of all who dwelt within 
reach of the raiders from the old Lacy 
stronghold, some of whom had very recently 
visited Doncaster and killed, in a manner 
which looks much like murder, Lieut.-Col. 
Rainborowe. In December, 1653, there is 
a note of Cromwell being proclaimed Pro- 
tector, and a list of some of the persons 
present on the occasion, but nothing what- 
ever is said about the rejoicings, official or 
otherwise. 

The local affairs mentioned are mostly 
of the character common to all municipal 
accounts, but well worth the attention 
they have received. There is frequent 
mention of the ducking of scolds, and one 
instance of a woman being flogged, though 
her offence is not recorded. There are, 
too, numerous instances of persons getting 
into trouble for taking in ‘ foreigners ””— 
that is, strangers who were liable to become 
acharge to the town. People who did not 
go to church were, of course, proceeded 
against. Whether they were Roman 
Catholics or Nonconformists of an extreme 
type is not easy to discover. The greater 
number were probably of the former 
class. The influence of Independency be- 
comes marked in the year 1657, when 
we find a person presented, not in the 
old form, but ‘‘for not frequenting any 
plase of meting wher God is worsheped.” 
The authorities were never very rigorous 
in their superintendence of the spiritual 
affairs of their neighbours, but there were 
limits to their forbearance. In 1656 a felt- 
maker, sitting one morning in an alehouse, 
called in question one of the miracles 
recorded in the New Testament, and in 
doing so used offensive language. The man 
denied the charge, and there was a conflict 
of evidence. The result is unknown. 

Students of local names may be interested 
to know that there was at Nottingham an 
enclosure called ‘‘No-man parte.” Such 
names are interesting, and usually very old. 
There is a ‘‘No man’s green” at Maids’ 
Moreton, in Buckinghamshire. 








J. M. Barrie and his Books. By J. A. Ham- 
merton. (Marshall & Son.) 
Ir has been held that the Bios rédewos is 
essential to a complete estimate of human 
success. So thought many of our rude fore- 
fathers, but to-day biography is often resolved 
into ephemeral appreciations. Whether 
hostile or eulogistic, these are liable to be 
discounted by the lapse of years, and even in 
cases so happy as the present writers and 
reviewers feel alike hampered by the absence 





of the old sober Greek condition. With 
regard to literary work that condition is 
the less essential in that the better the 
artist the more likely he is, if he lives, to 
take to heart such suggestions as the critic 
offers. Criticism, except in the sense of a 
final judgment, is as effective when con- 
temporaneous as the biography of a living 
man is indecisive. 

There is more biography than criticism 
about Mr. Hammerton’s study, but he 
justifies this by the fact that few writers 
since Burns have put more of themselves 
into their books than Mr. Barrie. That is 
undoubtedly true. Yet it seems likely 
that the young leader- writer of the 
Nottingham Journal, but for the intuition of 
Mr. Greenwood in accepting his first sketch 
of ‘Thrums’ for the St. James’s Gazette of 
November 17th, 1884, might have thrown 
no more of himself into his writings than is 
the wont of the provincial literary hack. 

There are some scintillations of native 
humour in the Nottingham productions, but 
it was the touch of his mother earth that 
revivified the young Anteus. It was his 
fortune to catch, as none without a 
spark of genius could, the spirit of a 
district, the “Spirit -ef a generation 
already passing, a generation instinct with 
the best elements which had constituted the 
militant material of former times—deep- 
seated if narrow faith, the invincible patient 
courage thereon grounded, fidelity in love 
and friendship, a husk of iron, and a core 
of gold. 

The form inspired by this spirit was 
local—local as the banks of Doon—but the 
same spirit has enlivened many forms, even 
in the Catholic Highlands and the but 
recently Episcopalian North. This is the 
answer, as Mr. Hammerton seems to indi- 
cate, to the contemptuous comments made 
by writers like Mr. Cunninghame Graham, 
who perceive the local limitation, but do 
not recognize beneath it the qualities 
common to all Scotland—the results of the 
welding of one of the strongest nationalities 
in the world. 

The Auld Licht congregations have most 
certainly the defects of their qualities. 
Nothing in this book pleases us less than 
that part of the chapter on the history of 
these bodies in which Mr. Hammerton con- 
demns the ministers who conformed to 
Presbyterianism at the time of the Revo- 
lution settlement. The griefs of West- 
Country Whigs who were exposed to minis- 
trations by ci-devant curates were not more 
poignant than those of the less accomplished 
theologians of the North, who saw their 
clerical kinsfolk turned out with the strong 
hand. In fact, Presbyterianism and Epis- 
copacy, until the eighteenth century was well 
advanced, had few incompatible principles, 
except where differences were accentuated 
for political purposes. The same centri- 
fugal force even yet retards civilization in 
Scotland. 

Still, the man who on his deathbed pre- 
ferred argument to prayer remains a shining 
example of national tenacity. We have 
so frequently had occasion to express our 
admiration of the minute, yet broad and 
liberal portraiture of his countrymen and 
townsmen by Mr. Barrie—portraits by Van 
Eyck, so to speak—that it is not necessary 
to formulate any fresh opinion on his works. 


As comparisons are challenged to some 
extent by his semi-biographer, we are 
doubtful whether the criticism which traces 
his literary pedigree to Dr. George Mac 
Donald is as inept as it seems. There is 
the strong difference between the Far North 
and North-Central Scotland; the stronger 
difference, perhaps, between shades of theo- 
logical opinion. We may possibly grant 
Mr. Barrie a strain of humour which is not 
so prominent in the older writer. Yet asa 
master of dialect, racy of the soil ; as a moral 
teacher, through parables worth the pulpit 
gymnastics of many Disharts; as a lover 
of the divine spark in the lowliest of man- 
kind, has not the seer of Moray much in 
common with his popular successor in 
Scottish fiction? Both, no doubt, derive to 
some extent from Galt, the father of ver- 
nacular stories. Dr. Mac Donald’s eye for 
nature differentiates him both from the 
earlier and the recent master, and, of 
course, in romance he stands high above 
either. Of Mr. Barrie’s touch in outdoor 
descriptions it is not always possible to 
speak with assured enthusiasm. We do 
not, for instance, care for such phrases as 
“the iceking’s chloroform’ with its 
suggestion of surgery. 

, Mr.Hammerton’s estimates of Mr. Barric’s 
‘novels appear generally just and reasonable. 
With him we prefer the best chapters in ‘A 
Window in Thrums’ to the more sustained 
works ‘The Little Minister’ and ‘Sentimental 
Tommy,’ and for the same reason. While 
all are treasure - houses of humour and 
pathos, the longer pieces fail decidedly in 
plot and construction. On ‘ Margaret 
Ogilvie’ we have commented before. “A 
fellow can’t talk about his mother” is the 
common English feeling. But Mr. Barrie 
is at bottom a Scottish peasant, and one 
can understand, when once the ice was 
broken, how dicenda tacenda flowed straight 
from his heart. 

There is ‘no reference to stage adaptations 
in Mr. Hammerton’s book, though Mr. 
Barrie seems inclined to make a name for 
himself in that direction, like other of our 
novelists who, reasonably enough, prefer 
the more solid rewards that success on the 
stage commands. A pleasant chapter is con- 
cerned with the mutual appreciations of our 
author and his contemporaries. His notes 
on Messrs. Kipling and Meredith are 
incisive, and his best praise comes from his 
friend R. L. Stevenson: ‘‘ There are two of 
us now that the Shirra might have patted on 
the head.” 








Fort St. George, Madras: a Short History of 
our First Possession in India. By Mrs. 
Frank Penny. (Sonnenschein & Co.) 


Mrs. Penny has put together in a useful 
and readable book a short history of Fort 
St. George, Madras, our first possession in 
India. She admits that she has con- 
sulted various well-known books in com- 
piling her volume; ‘but the most valuable 
sources from which I have drawn have been 
the records of Fort St. George which are 
kept in Madras.” To those who know from 
personal research the historical wealth that 
lies buried in those records her book will 
be a disappointment. It would have been 
better if she had devoted more time and 





labour to the study of the original documents 
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relating to a given period, and not attempted 
the more ambitious task of giving a com- 
plete narrative from the first establishment 
of British rule to the close of the governor- 
ship of Sir Thomas Munro. The most in- 
teresting part of the volume is that which 
refers to the early growth of Fort St. 
George itself and St. Mary’s Church and 
the vestry, because it is the result of a first- 
hand study of the available material, whether 
manuscript or printed. Mr. Talboys Wheeler 
first laboured on the original papers, and 
his ‘Madras in the Olden Times, from the 
First Foundation to the Governorship of 
Thomas Pitt, Grandfather of the Earl of 
Chatham,’ is a valuable and scholarly work. 
Mr. Arthur Pringle, of the Madras Secre- 
tariat staff, by his four volumes of repro- 
ductions of ‘ The Diary or Consultations Book 
of the President, Governor, and Council at 
Fort St. George,’ and his notes, which are 
monuments of research, has thrown con- 
siderable light on the social life and history 
of Madras in the olden days. Mrs. Penny 
would have increased the value of her book 
as a history if she had indicated in notes 
the sources of her information. The great 
value of Mr. Wheeler’s work is that in his 
narrative he incorporates copious extracts 
from the records themselves, so that the 
old-world flavour is not lost. The defect 
of his book is that it is not an organic 
history, but a series of sketches first 
published in an Indian journal. Mrs. 
Penny’s chapters also read as if they were 
essays bound together, but no mention is 
made of their having appeared in any pre- 
vious form. In her first chapter, ‘‘ Why 
Fort St. George was Founded,” Mrs. Penny 
declares that ‘‘the reason for its founda- 
tion must be sought in the history of the 
preceding century.” The foundation of 
Fort St. George was due to the struggle 
between the Dutch, the English, and the 
Portuguese as to who should enjoy the trade 
between India and the Spice Islands. In 
1611 an expedition, under the direction of 
two merchants who had been in the Dutch 
service, sailed from Pulicat, the chief port of 
Southern India, to open up this trade. They 
coasted up the Bay of Bengal as far as 
Masulipatam, north of Madras. Here they 
managed to establish a small agency, which 
was put under a chief, and a council was 
chosen from the merchants. It was in the 
following year that ‘‘The English House,” 
as it was called, was opened at Surat. In 
the year 1625 the English had to leave 
Masulipatam on account of the oppression 
of the native governors, and, though some 
of them subsequently returned, it became 
evident to the factors themselves and to the 
directors at home that some spot more 
capable of being fortified ought to be found. 
Accordingly Mr. Francis Day, member of 
Council at Masulipatam, was sent to ex- 
amine “the country in the neighbourhood 
of the Portuguese settlement at St. Thomas.” 
In the year 1639, just before the outbreak 
of the Civil War, Day obtained permission 
from the native chief to found a settlement 
at St. Thomas and to build a fort. The 
author writes :— 


**It had nothing apparently to commend it. 
It was devoid of beauty of scenery ; it had no 
harbour, although there was good anchorage in 
its roads. It was nothing but a dreary waste of 
sind, on which a monotonous sea broke in a 





double line of surf, giving it an inhospitable 
look, which it retains to the present day. A 
shallow lagoon-like river, running parallel with 
the sea for a short distance, formed the protec- 
tion needed on the land side from predatory 
tribes of horsemen, but otherwise the river was 
useless. It afforded no shelter for ships, and its 
brackish waters were of no use for irrigation 
purposes. It often emitted an unpleasant and 
unhealthy efiluvia from the rotting seaweed 
lying in its loathsome black ooze.” 

It, alas! often at the present time emits 
‘“‘an unpleasant and unhealthy effluvia.’’ 
The ‘Silvery Cooum” has, however, done 
what we never expected it would do—tempted 
a writer to commit the sin of word-painting. 
The world has grown very weary of being 
told that a river “ruffles its waters into a 
sheet of silvery grey ripples,” and that it 
gleams “like a polished mirror of steel” ; 
and all sensible men long for the time when 
the “blue smoke of the wood fires” will 
never spread ‘‘an ethereal azure haze.” 
Mrs. Penny, however, omits to notice a 
feature pointed out in the prosaic ‘ Manual 
of Madras Administration’ (that wondrous 
tome which Sir Mountstuart Grant Duff 
had compiled at a great cost), that the 
territory 

‘included what was considered to be an 
advantageous site in the small island formed by 
two branches of theriverCooum. This was four 
hundred yards long by about a hundred yards 
wide, and it could be easily rendered secure 
against the predatory attacks of native horse- 
men.” 

Day built a wall round the island, laid 
out the enclosures in streets and alleys, 
and constructed a fortress in its northern 
corner. No one but Europeans being 
allowed to live in the island, the settlement 
was shortly known as White Town. A 
large native settlement arose, however, 
outside the island, formed by weavers and 
other people of the country, and this was 
styled Black Town. Both White and Black 
Town were included under the general 
name of Madraspatnam or Madraspatam, or 
the city of the Madras, whatever the Madras 
may have been. Sir Henry Yule and Arthur 
Burnell (two illustrious authorities) state 
that the word is probably of Mohammedan 
origin; and “having got so far we need 
not hesitate to identify it with Madrissa, a 
college.’ Mr. Pringle in an elaborate note 
brings forward sound reasons why we 
should hesitate. The compiler of the 
‘Manual of Madras Administration’ states 
that the derivation from ‘‘ Madrissa, a col- 
lege,” cannot be maintained, and that the 
term is derived from the name of a Sanskrit 
legendary king of the Lunar race, Mundarauz 
in the Telugu form. It is to be hoped 
the question will be set at rest in the 
new edition of ‘ Hobson-Jobson.’ One fact 
is certain: Day did not choose a barren 
stretch of sand in a desert. Three miles 
to the south was the town of Mylapore, 
now a suburb of Madras, and a favourite 
residence of the Brahmins of the city. In 
1503, a century and a half before the arrival 
of the English, the Portuguese had estab- 
lished a factory at Mylapore, where there had 
been previously a community of native Chris- 
tians, and they named the place St. Thome. 

So important was the new acquisition 
considered that the agency at Masulipatam 
directed Day to begin building the fort 
without waiting for the orders of the Court 





of Directors. Mrs. Penny makes no mention 
of this fact, though it is noted by Mr. 
Wheeler. The first letter sent by the agency 
at Fort St. George is dated November 5th, 
1642, and contains many arguments to show 
that a fort on the coast of Coromandel for the 
protection of trade was a necessity. But his 
masters at home did not approve of Day 
spending their money on a fortification, and 
his name, as Sir George Birdwood mentions in 
his valuable report on the India Office re- 
cords, was placed in their Black-book—a real 
veritable Black-book which they kept. The 
fort as first erected was but a small place, not 
a quarter of a mile long and only a hundred 
yards wide from east to west, and was 
situated at the north-east corner of the pre- 
sent fort. Five years after its first erection 
its total cost had been only 23,000 rupees, 
and the highest estimate of a sufficient 
garrison was one hundred soldiers. No 
great change was made in it for a century, 
when it fell into the hands of La Bourdon- 
nais, and was considerably improved by the 
French during the four years they occupied 
it. Orme informs us that 

‘*the English let the place remain in the state 
they received it from the French in 1751 until 
the beginning of the year 1756, when the ex- 
pectation of another war with that nation and 
the reports of the great preparations making in 
France against India directed the necessity of 
rendering it completely defensible.” 

The new fortification had been erected 
only a short time when the fort was again 
attacked by the French under Lally. Mrs. 
Penny gives a sketch of the siege, but it is 
a mistake to attempt a subject which has 
already been done bya master. The Gibbon 
of our Indian empire has left us a clear and 
precise account of Lally’s operations, which 
he describes as being 

‘¢ without doubt the most strenuous and regular 
that had ever been carried out in India ; and we 
have detailed it in hopes that it may remain an 
example or incitement.” 

The most interesting chapter in Mrs. 
Penny’s volume is the one devoted to ‘St. 
Mary’s Church and the Vestry.” It was on 
Easter Monday, April 18th, 1678, when 
Charles II. was on the throne, and the 
madness of the Popish Plot was raging in 
England, that 
‘the foundation of the English church (to be 
built with the contribution of the English in 
these parts) was begun to be laid, and in respect 
that it was lined out, and the ground first 
broken up, upon Lady-day last—’tis intended 
to be called St. Mary’s, and will be 80 feet long, 
56 feet broad within the walls, and built with 
aisles arched with brick and stone.” 

The church took a year to build, for it is 
entered in the Consultation of October 28th, 
1679 :— 

‘‘The new church was dedicated by virtue of 
commissions directed to the Governor and Mr. 
Richard Portman, the minister, from his Lord- 
ship ye Bishop of London. The solemnity was 
performed in very good order, and concluded 
with volys of small shott fired by the whole 
Garrison drawne out and the cannon round the 
Fort, the Church named St. Mary’s, as first 
intended, and from this day forward all public 
divine service to be there performed.” 

The interior of the church is picturesque 
and full of interest to Englishmen, for it 
contains many memorials of the brave, wise, 
and good who have helped to make the 
empire. One of the most striking monu- 
ments is the statue of that fine soldier 
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Conway, ‘‘ the Father of the Madras Army.” 
Few men saw more active service than he 
did. On the pedestal are engraved these 
words, ‘“‘The Soldiers’ Friend,” and no 
nobler epitaph could a soldier desire. The 
colours of the old Madras Fusiliers, now 
known as the Royal Dublin Fusiliers, hang 
on the chancel wall. Through many a hard- 
fought contest they have been, and figured 
with Havelock at the first relief of Lucknow. 
The Madras Fusiliers, a foot-note states, 
were ‘‘the oldest regiment, European or 
native, in the Company’s service, having 
been raised in the form of independent com- 
panies in the various ports of the Company.” 
Neill, one of the heroes the Mutiny brought 
forth, who as adjutant did much to main- 
tain the discipline and proud traditions of 
the corps, wrote a history of the regiment, 
entitled ‘‘ Historical Record of the Hon’ble 
East India Company’s First Madras European 
Regiment, by a Staff Officer.” He states :— 

‘‘The 1st Madras European Regiment ranks 

the second corps in the service of the Honour- 
able the East India Company, and next to the 
Bombay Regiment raised in 1661, by Charles II., 
for the occupation and defence of the island of 
Bombay, and transferred to the East India 
Company on the 23rd of September, 1668.” 
The regiment was consolidated into a regular 
battalion by its first commandant, the 
famous Col. Stringer Lawrence, who taught 
Clive to be a soldier. Clive got his ensign’s 
commission in the European battalion. A 
foot - note states that ‘‘ Bernadotte, after- 
wards Marshal of France and King of 
Sweden, was a private in the Regiment.” 
It would be well to know the authority for 
the statement. Neill does not mention it. 
Bernadotte was a sergeant in the French 
army at the siege of Cuddalore in 1783. 
Wilks, whose history has every title to 
rank as an English classic, gives the follow- 
ing anecdote :— 

‘* Among the wounded prisoners was a young 
French sergeant, who so particularly attracted 
the notice of Col. Wangenheim, commandant of 
the Hanoverian troops in the English service, 
by his interesting appearance and manners, 
that he ordered the young man to be conveyed 
to his own tents, where he was treated with 
attention and kindness until his recovery and 
release. Many years afterwards, when the 
French army under Bernadotte entered Han- 
over, General Wangenheim, among others, at- 
tended the levée of the conqueror. ‘ You have 
served a great deal,’ said Bernadotte, on his 
being presented, ‘ and as I understand in India.’ 
‘ [have served there.’—‘At Cuddalore?’ ‘I was 
there.’—‘ Have you any recollection of a wounded 
sergeant whom you took under your protection 
in the course of the service?’ The circumstance 
was not immediately present to the general's 
mind, but on recollection, he resumed, ‘I do, 
indeed, remember the circumstance, and a very 
fine young man he was; I have entirely lost 
sight of him ever since, but it would give me 
pleasure to hear of his welfare.’ ‘That young 
sergeant,’ said Bernadotte, ‘ was the person who 
has now the honour to address you, who is happy 
in this public opportunity to acknowledge the 
obligation, and will omit no means within his 
power of testifying his gratitude to General 
Wangenheim.’” 

The chapter on “ Pigot, Cornwallis, 
Munro, and others” is put together from 
well-known sources, but the sketch of ‘‘ Fort 
St. George in the Present Day” is bright 
and original. The last chapter on ‘‘ The 
Monuments of the Old Cemetery ” is mainly 
compiled from the lists recently printed by 








Government. The volume may not realize 
the ideal of what such a book should be, 
but we fully understand the great difficulty 
of the task, and appreciate the labour spent 
on it. The illustrations are not only in- 
teresting, but marked by a delicacy of touch 
which is becoming very rare in pictures of 
Indian scenery and architecture. 








NEW NOVELS. 


The Fourth Generation. By Walter Besant. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 


Sir Watrer Besant returns in his latest 
novel to a theme with which he has already 
made his readers familiar, the effect of 
heredity on the lives of “the third and 
fourth generations.” But Sir Walter treats 
his subject a little more hopefully than it 
has been treated by the author of ‘ Ghosts,’ 
and many another morbid romancer and 
dramatist of the day. He quotes for us “a 
very fine passage ” from ‘‘ one of the finest 
writers possible,” Ezekiel to wit, on the 
subject of children’s teeth being set on 
edge: ‘‘ As I live, saith the Lord God, ye 
shall not use this proverb any more. Behold, 
all souls are mine: as the soul of the father, 
so also the soul of the son is mine. The 
soul that sinneth, it shall die. But if a man 
be just, he shall surely live.” These words 
give courage to the hero of ‘The Fourth 
Generation’ when he finds himself caught 
in the toils of a grim family history. The 
central figure of the story is very striking, 
a white-bearded English squire of ninety- 
five, six feet four in height, who was smitten 
seventy years ago by a torpedo-stroke of 
calamity from which he never recovered. 
He neglected his children, his place went to 
rack and ruin, he refused to speak, but his 
agents nursed his property until he was 
worth over a million, so that three genera- 
tions of descendants were constantly working 
sums in simple interest—which they called 
compound—to discover how much the old 
man would cut up for. One of them was a 
Board School teacher, but she also worked 
out many thousands of sums at the bidding 
of a greedy relative, ignorant of the fact 
(we do not suggest that Sir Walter is 
ignorant of it) that algebra provides a 
means of approximating to the value of the 
accumulations in about five minutes. The 
hero was a proper and an innocent young 
man, who had been brought up in ignorance 
of the family skeletons; but suddenly, in 
the course of a few days, with all the 
dramatic artificiality of the Book of Job, 
whole cupboard-fuls of skeletons were let 
loose on him — ‘poor relations, family 
scandals, and humiliations and all’’—until 
nothing but the Prophet Ezekiel and the 
companionship of a nice young woman 
could have saved him from despair. The 
plot is elaborated in Sir Walter Besant’s 
accustomed and attractive way. It is full 
of incident and characterization; there is 
much that would not have been likely to 
happen in actual life; but it all holds the 
attention, and the reader will follow the 
various turns of the story with keen interest 
to the end. 


The Flower of the Flock. By W. E. Norris. 
(Nisbet & Co.) \ 

MELLow experience combined with ex- 

treme modernity, and kindly cynicism, as of 





a benevolent club veteran, attract us as 
usual in Mr. Norris’s latest work. He has 
seldom produced a better effect than by the 
juxtaposition of ‘the flower of the flock ” 
—a gilded youth whose personal gifts and 
boundless good-humoured selfishness make 
him the idol of his doting mother and 
family circle—with the shrewd and lively 
American widow, who plays the young 
lancer in piscatorial fashion through the 
book, thoroughly reveals him to himself, 
and then in her own best manner throws 
the handkerchief, confessing she has been 
in love with him all the time. ‘If you 
mean going,’ says Charlie (the ‘‘ Charlie” 
is typical), 
***yvou ll go. You always know your own mind, 
and you always take your own way.’ ‘ Whereas 
you always expect to get your own way, although 
you never know your own mind,’ she retorted. 
‘System for system, I prefer mine to yours, and 
I recommend you to adopt it.’” 
A striking contrast to the ‘incompetent 
and expensive” Charlie is his externally 
unattractive brother Sam, who not only bows 
before the family fetish, but labours when 
the financial crash comes to avert the least 
inconvenience to his senior, goes nearly all 
the way to compounding a felony when 
Charlie dips his fingers into trust-money, and 
toils for his union with the rather lymphatic 
lady on whom his own affections are set. 
It takes a wreck in mid-Atlantic to reveal 
the nature of these cross-purposes to the 
various parties concerned, and as Mr. 
Norris is pleasantly lavish with the means 
of subsistence there is no difficulty in the 
readjustment of their several relations. 
Daunay’s Tower. By Adelaide Sergeant. 
(White & Co.) 
Joun Davunay did a more unusual thing 
than the author supposes in “‘ devising all 
his property in the simplest possible manner 
to his next-of-kin.” One effect of that 
would be that his cousin Edith would have 
shared with her brother Jocelyn had 
Annabel, John’s daughter, been unable to 
prove her legitimacy. But this never seems 
to strike the author, who evidently thinks 
the whole fortune, real and personal, would 
go to the heir-at-law. John is in other 
respects hardly a probable conception. 
Having married a tenant’s daughter, who 
dies in or shortly after childbirth, he makes 
a great mystery of the existence of an 
infant, whom he leaves in the care of her 
aunt in Cumberland until she is eighteen, 
never seeing her nor disclosing her parent- 
age until he comes down suddenly with 
peremptory orders that she is to marry a 
young man whom she has never seen, and 
whom he describes very gratuitously as 
“Jos”? Daunay, her cousin. The blow might 
have been softened had he even given the 
youth his proper name of Jocelyn. But 
such a blunt proffer must have been dis- 
tasteful to any girl of spirit. On Annabel’s 
refusal he tells people she is dead, and 
shortly after dies himself, leaving a pretty 
embroglio with regard to his succession. 
The story contains some good characters, 
and not a few excellent descriptive passages. 
The villain’s pistol is puzzling. Did he keep 
it in his pocket while his opponents were 
thrashing him ? 
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The New Order. By Oswald Crawfurd. 
(Grant Richards.) 


Tue critic will never please the author, as 
Mr. Crawfurd hints in his long dedication 
to “L. W.,” unless he ‘takes the new 
arrival kindly in his arms, and, if there is 
any spark of vitality in it, manages to 
encourage and nurse it into life.” But a 
critic who is to wet-nurse all the new arrivals 
of literature, devoting most care to those 
in which the vital spark is feeblest, ought 
to be cherished like a State official, with 
nothing else to do or think about, and a 
range of incubators set up at the public 
expense. Mr. Crawfurd’s books, fortunately, 
do not need much dandling and nursing 
into life. He can interest his readers, which 
is always the first thing to be thought of, 
and a story-teller who does that can afford 
to laugh at his critics, even if they tell him 
that a Girton girl who writes Greek alcaics 
is not likely to have had a rigidly scientific 
training, or that one athlete could not praise 
another because he had done the hundred 
yards ‘‘in only two and a half seconds less”’ 
than a third—the “less” being regarded as 
a proof of inferiority—or that the Lady of 
Shalott (whom Mr. Crawfurd calls the Lady 
of Shalot) did not say that she was “ half- 
tired of shadows,” with other trifles of that 
sort. ‘The New Order’ is not what Mr. 
Crawfurd means by a ‘‘ processional” story, 
but rather a Smedleian romance of ardent 
love and brilliant feats, with a political and 
economic ‘‘ purpose.’”’ There are too many 
Crichtons in it, and, some may think, too 
much unsound political economy, but, on 
the whole, it is unquestionably a very read- 
able novel. 





The Dishonour of Frank Scott. 
ton. (Hurst & Blackett.) 


Frank Scorr was an A.D.OC. in the Punjab. 
His weekday name was ‘“ Fluffy,” but on 
solemn occasions he was known as Lord 
Francis Fetherston-Scott. This was odd, as 
his father was but an earl (and might as 
well have been a marquis). Such as he was, 
‘“* Fluffy ” ‘took short views of life,” and 
being already affianced to Violet, the daughter 
of his chief, forgot that fact when, returning 
after six months’ leave, he fell in love with 
a handsome dancing mistress with whom he 
sat too long in the moonlight during the 
voyage to Bombay. Barbara, left alone in 
the world, was on her way to marry a native 
doctor, whose dark face and velvety eyes 
had looked romantic in London. Scott finds 
no difficulty in persuading her that this is 
a sort of sacrilege on the part of Mr. 
Mehta Das, and on their arrival induces 
her to throw that gentleman over. Thence 
he drifts into matrimony, and “ spoils three 
lives ”’ by a mixture of false tenderness and 
moral cowardice. There is some suitable 
light relief to the essential tragedy of the 
story. 


By M. Hamil- 


The Vicar’s Atonement. By J. Harwood 
Panting. (Marshall & Son.) 


THERE is an early Victorian flavour about 
this book which is not ungrateful, but it is 
combined with such a plentiful lack of 
knowledge of the world that its excellent 
sentiment falls somewhat flat. The Vicar 
becomes the son-in-law of the Earl of 
Glenby, consequently (according to the 





author) the brother-in-law of ‘‘ Lord Eustace 
Montressor,” the son of that nobleman. At 
the crisis of the marriage ceremony he feels 
the hand of Lady Alice turn deadly cold, 
and under the bridal veil he sees the linea- 
ments of another. This reminds him of the 
sin that is henceforth to dog his conscience. 
He did not tell his wife he had been married 
before. His first wife eloped from him, 
and he has been informed she is dead; but 
she was beneath him in station, and in a 
confused way he thinks that is a sort of sin. 
Of course the wretched Mary turns up again, 
and there is a murder, of which the Vicar 
is accused, but proved innocent in the nick 
of time. If you know that Lady Alice is a 
most loyal and gentle lady, to whom her 
husband might have confessed any amount 
of folly with certainty of forgiveness, all 
this seems ‘‘ much ado about nothing.” The 
charm of the narrative is not enhanced by 
copious religious references. 

The Devil's Half-Acre. By Alien. 

Unwin.) 

Tue ethics of murder and murderous senti- 
ments are very much discussed in the pages 
of this sombre and serious composition. 
The scene is New Zealand in recent times, 
and the persons are mainly of British 
descent. There is a nice complication in 
the mind of the heroine. She sees the man 
she loves strike a blow, but she does not 
wait to ascertain if it has fatal effects. 
Assuming the man to have committed 
murder, she marries another. Afterwards 
there are explanations. The theme is 
cleverly worked out, and the story will 
prove attractive to those who like fiction in 
a minor key. There is a tendency to excess 
of mannerism, which is hardly advantageous, 
and which was not so noticeable in other 
books from the same pen. It may be ques- 
tioned if there is a misprint in the words 
“‘T can’t make head nor tale of you,”’ which 
occur in dialogue which shows a singular 
absence of humour. 

The Dean’s Apron. By CO. T. Wills and 

Godfrey Burchett. (Ward, Lock & Co.) 


Tue meanness of social life in a cathedral 
city has been frequently illustrated in fiction. 
Mr. Wills and Mr. Burchett once more ex- 
hibit the vanity and small ambitions of the 
ladies of ‘‘The Close.” The young wife of 
a middle-aged dean and the equally young 
lady who attaches herself (quite regularly, 
as it turns out) to a gentleman well known 
in the cathedral city are the victims, and 
ultimately the heroines. Some members 
of the society known as the “G.F.S.” 
receive severe treatment, and the misuse 
of its intentions is described in a story 
which seems to have more affinity to the 
drama than to fiction. Pains have been 
taken to do the best with the materials, 
but no large measure of success is achieved. 
The illustrations by Frances Ewan suggest 
that the date of the events described in the 
book is very recent. The volume is hardly 
a good instance of collaboration. 


(Fisher 


The Love that Lasts. By Florence Warden. 
(Ward, Lock & Co.) 

Tuts very sensational and alarming narrative 

of life in a Scotch castle hardly shows Mrs. 

James at her best. It is a story of to-day, 





and yet there are attempted murders, fol- 
lowed by a real case of assassination, suffi- 
cient for a story of the Middle Ages. There 
is, of course, nothing in this which need 
surprise any reader who is familiar with 
Florence Warden’s numerous contributions 
to fiction, some of which seem to be con- 
structed to hold the maximum of melo- 
drama. ‘The Love that Lasts’ is equal to 
any of these. One scene is sufficiently pecu- 
liar to be briefly described. A young lady, 
whose husband is husband only in name, 
seeks to inform him of her devotion to 
another man, his kinsman. A darkened 
room is selected for the purpose, and only 
when she has completed the exposition of 
her feelings does it dawn on her that she is 
confessing to the man she loves. It is the 
most interesting chapter in an otherwise 
trying book. 








LAW-BOOKS. 


Ruling Cases. Edited by Robert Campbell, 
assisted by other Members of the Bar. With 
American Notes by Leonard <A. Jones. 
Vol. XXT. (Stevens & Sons.)—In contrast 
with the last volume of this work, which was 
devoted exclusively to the one title ‘ Patents,’ 
the present volume includes cases under no fewer 
than fifteen titles, besides references under 
some other headings to cases scattered abroad 
in the other volumes. The subject dealt with 
at greatest length is the law of ‘ Powers,’ which 
is illustrated by twenty-two of the cases here 
set out. Other leading heads are ‘Pilotage,’ 
which occupies nine of the cases ; ‘Payment’ 
and ‘Principal and Surety,’ each occupying 
eight; and ‘Purchaser for Value without 
Notice,’ occupying seven. The remaining titles, 
which are illustrated by one case only or, at 
most, two or three, are ‘ Payment by Mistake,’ 
‘Performance,’ ‘ Perpetuities,’ ‘ Personal Pro- 
perty,’ ‘Petition of Right,’ ‘Pledge,’ ‘ Poor,’ 
‘ Presumption,’ ‘ Public Document,’ and ‘ Public 
Policy.’ The ‘‘ maddening ” title ‘ Practice,’ as 
the editor some time ago called it, has been 
omitted altogether, in accordance with what he 
then foreshadowed as the probable course ; and 
we congratulate him on his decision not to deal 
with such a subject by the way of ruling cases, 
except so far as it falls under his other head- 
ings. As regards the title ‘Poor,’ the recent 
very important judgment in the Merthyr Tydfil 
case was no doubt delivered too late for in- 
sertion, or even for reference, in the text of 
this volume. We imagine it is for the purpose 
of including this case in the series that a separate 
title, ‘Relief of the Able-bodied,’ is, as we 
learn from the contents table of this volume, 
to appear later on. The English notes to 
the cases are generally very brief, but special 
mention must be made of the long note on 
‘ Perpetuities,’ with its elaborate statement of 
recent House of Lords cases on trusts for tying 
up personalty. The case to which this note 1s 
appended is Cadell v. Palmer, said to be the 
original of Jarndyce v. Jarndyce, a ‘* Ruling 
Case on Perpetuities ” in more senses than one. 
Besides this note, the notes on the final title, 
‘Purchaser for Value without Notice,’ will be 
found of special use and fulness ; they are from 
the pen of Mr. W. F. Phillpotts. The notes on 
the title ‘ Power’ form, with the cases, a useful 
body of learning on the subject, but the note to 
one of these cases—The London Chartered 
Bank of Australia v. Lempriere—calls for 
some comment. It states that ‘‘the effect of 


this rule”—that is, the rule derived from this 
case—‘‘ must be considered in connexion with 
the rule under No. 5 of Contracts, 6 R.C. 56 
et seq.”; but as the rule so referred to relates to 
restraint on anticipation, and the present rule 
has nothing to do with such restraint, the 
operation of the one rule is altogether distinct 
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from that of the other. The note continues: 
«‘The observation of Brett, L.J., in his judg- 
ment in Pike v. Fitzgibbon, 6 R.C. 67, shows 
that the rule has a very limited application.” 
The rule relates to a power to appoint by deed 
or will, and the observation of ‘‘ Brett, L.J.” 
—which is a slip for Cotton, L.J.— is to the 
effect that it might makea great difference if the 
power were to appoint by will only. This does 
not seem to involve the conclusion that the rule 
derived from the present case ‘‘has a very 
limited application”; but if such were the fact, 
how could it be justifiable to include the case in 
a series of ‘ Ruling Cases’ ? 


The Law and Practice relating to Letters Patent 
for Inventions. With full Appendices of Statutes, 
Rules, and Forms. By Roger William Wallace, 
Q.C., and John Bruce Williamson. (Clowes & 
Sons.)—Recent years, as they have been prolific 
in manufacturing industry and in new inven- 
tions and patents, have also been prolific in new 
books, and new editions of old books, on patent 
law and practice, and we have now to add to 
the previous treatises a large and handsome 
volume by the above authors. This work deals 
with its subject in a very clear and methodica! 
way, and we think that it would be difficult, if 
not impossible, to supply a more complete view 
of the law, both theoretical and practical, than 
is here presented. Great care has been bestowed 
on the table of contents, which is unusually full 
(extending to twenty-two pages), and well 
mapped out in detail, so as to present the 
reader with a bird’s-eye view of the subject. 
The text, which occupies over six hundred large 
pages, is followed by four appendices, comprising 
(1) the statutes ; (2) the rules ; (3) the inter- 
national convention and its attendant documents, 
the Patent Office circular of information, and 
some minor topics; and (4) a series of forms 
and precedents. The print is extremely good ; 
the larger print of the text and the first appendix 
is pleasant to the eye, and the types of the three 
other appendices, though reduced, are very 
clear. A cardinal feature of the treatise is the 
exceptionally large degree in which the authors 
quote verbatim from the judgments of judges 
or the opinions of law officers. They do rot by 
so doing bury their statements of principle 
under a mass of cases and quotations, but they 
express the propositions of law, or the principles 
on which the courts act, in language of the 
highest authority. The quotations, while pro- 
perly distinguished from the authors’ words, are 
not in any smaller type, and thus the reader is 
spared the annoyance of finding that the words 
of most importance are the most wearying to 
read. There is a large index, extending to 
nearly eighty pages. In consequence of all this, 
the total bulk of the work is very great, and 
amounts to close upon a thousand pages. 
Messrs. Wallace and Williamson may be con- 
gratulated upon having produced a careful and 
comprehensive treatise upon a subject of daily 
importance. 








EGYPT AND ASSYRIA, 


The Life of Rekhmara. By Percy E. New- 
berry. (Constable & Co.)—The tourist who has 
climbed up the steep side of the hill of Shékh 
‘Abd al-Kfirna at Thebes will have little diffi- 
culty in remembering the group of beautifully 
painted and inscribed tombs that are cut in the 
side which faces to the south-west, and that 
among them all there is none so interesting or 
important as that to which Wilkinson gave the 
number 35. This wonderful tomb consists 
of a vestibule and a large chamber, from the 
centre of which runs a long passage, and the 
texts upon the walls record that it was hewn 
out of the living rock for one of the ablest and 
greatest of the servants who ever served an 
Egyptian king, viz., Rekh-ma-Ra, the nominal 
Governor of Thebes, but actual Viceroy of Upper 
Egypt. The ancestors of this distinguished 
man held high posts under Thothmes I, 





Thothmes II., and Hatshepset, and he himself 
held the highest office possible for a subject 
from the thirty-second year of the reign of 
Thothmes III. until his death, which took place 
in the reign of Amen-hetep II. His father was 
a libationer in the temple of Amen-Ra at Thebes, 
but his mother was a ‘‘damsel of high degree ”; 
his wife was called Merit, and she bore him six 
sons. His jurisdiction extended from the First 
Cataract to Asyait, and his duties were full of 
the gravest responsibility. In addition to being 
Governor of Thebes, he held the office of Lord 
Chief Justice, and as if the duties attached to this 
double work were not sufficient he was obliged 
to manage the estates of Amen-Ra, the god of 
Thebes, and to receive, and be responsible for 
the custody of, the revenues of the same. He 
had to inspect the state prison, and to oversee 
the work which was being carried on in connexion 
with the buildings, &c., of the temples of Amen- 
Ra. Much to his credit, he never attempted to 
interfere with things spiritual in the temples, 
and as far as can be learnt from his inscriptions 
he devoted himself wholly to the ministration 
of things temporal. In the quaint language in 
which it was customary in Egypt for a great 
man to extol his virtues and merits, he tells us 
that in judgment he did not incline to one side 
more than to the other; that he ‘‘ never weighed 
the truth for exchange” or took a bribe ; in his 
bearing towards the fool he was compassionate, 
but the man who was wilfully wicked he shut 
up in prison. He watched his own conscience 
carefully, and made truth to be his guiding star ; 
he protected the weak and punished the strong ; 
he succoured the widow, and established the 
son in the inheritance of his father. He rose 
betimes and walked about Thebes in the early 
morning, so that all men might have the oppor- 
tunity of making to him statements of their 
grievances, and at such times he was attended 
by a few scribes and servants only. The trust 
imposed in such a man by his king was very 
great, and often Rekh-ma-Ra represented the 
king in certain state functions. His numerous 
duties to the state did not prevent him from 
administering his own estates with care, and in 
the pictures painted on the walls of his tomb 
he is seen superintending the work in his 
vineyard and the cultivation of his fields. On 
some occasions he was deputed by his king, 
Thothmes III., to receive and to entertain 
certain foreign princes who came to do him 
homage in person; and when this monarch died 
it fell to the duty of Rekh-ma-Ra to sail down 
the river in a government barge to Het-sekhem, 
to mourn with the new king Amen-hetep II., 
and to place in his hands the insignia of royalty. 
It is to be hoped that the new king respected 
the integrity of such an old and faithful servant, 
but from the fact that the members of another 
family were soon after enjoying the royal favour 
it is to be feared that such was not the case. 
From the above brief summary of the duties of 
Rekh-ma-Ra it is clear that the texts in his 
tomb which describe the details of his life and 
acts, and the pictures which illustrate them, are 
of the greatest importance for the history of 
the civilization of Egypt during the eighteenth 
dynasty, and that they will throw much light 
upon the social conditions of the country at this 
period. This view was held by Cailliaud, Wil- 
kinson, Champollion, Rosellini, Hay, Bonomi, 
Hoskins, Lepsius, and others, all of whom 
copied a number of scenes from the walls, but 
none of these eminent men attempted to make 
a complete record of the tomb. Egyptologists 
soon recognized the great importance of the 
texts, and Piehl and Schiaparelli copied many 
of the inscriptions in recent years. In 1888 
M. Virey undertook a complete edition of the 
texte and pictures, and the result of his labours 
appeared in the fifth volume of ‘ Mémoires’ of 
the French Archeological Mission at Cairo in 
1889. This edition left much to be desired, 
and, according to Mr. Newberry, not only are 
several most important scenes omitted entirely, 





but M. Virey even translated the long inscription 
detailing the duties of Rekh-ma-Ra from the 
wrong end, without ever detecting his error! 
This being the case, Mr. Newberry undertook 
the work of a new edition, and the present 
volume is the first instalment. He has repro- 
duced the pictures in the tomb with skill, and 
those in the present part are the most com- 
plete we have seen; he has traced the texts 
with equal care, and it is now possible to 
read with ease passages which formerly drove 
Egyptologists to despair. This publication is 
wanted, and it is to be hoped that the parts 
needed to complete it willappear without undue 
delay. 

Voices of the Past, by Henry S. Roberton 
(Bell & Sons), is the latest attempt to popu- 
larize Assyriology. Starting with the assump- 
tion that the Sumerians were Mongols, and 
that their civilization was the oldest in the 
world, the author gives in readable fashion an 
account of the discovery of Assurbanipul’s 
library at Kouyunjik, of the decipherment of 
cuneiform writing—from which he unaccount- 
ably omits notice of the part played by Sir 
Henry Rawlinson—and a summary of the very 
few facts that are really ascertained as to 
Sumerian beliefs and customs. He then goes 
through the principal series of tablets de- 
ciphered, including, of course, the Maqlu and 
Shurpu spells, the Creation and Deluge legends, 
and the Descent of Ishtar. Sargon of Accad, 
Gudea, and Khammurabi are next treated, 
and the book ends with a sort of comparison 
between the Assyrian histories and the Biblical 
chronicle after, let us say, 1000 B.c. This is 
well enough ; and although the same work has 
been excellently done before by writers like 
Prof. Sayce, M. Maspero, and others with 
higher qualifications than Mr. Roberton appears 
to possess, his book may yet prove an interest- 
ing introduction to the subject for persons 
entirely unacquainted with it. His work is 
fairly up to date, and he takes due note of the 
upset that what we may call the Chedorlaomer 
theory has just received. In this and a few 
other points he shows, perhaps, a slight improve- 
ment on his predecessors, but the fault that 
one has constantly to find with all such books 
is that they represent as facts acquired by 
science things which are still matters of 
opinion. The identification of the Biblical 
Shinar with the word ‘‘ Sumer ” is, for instance, 
by no means generally accepted ; nor is Prof. 
Jensen’s theory that the Babylonian astro- 
nomy was founded on nature-myths; nor 
the connexion of the Egyptian tale of two 
brothers with the story of Joseph ; yet all 
these theories are stated—perhaps necessarily 
in a work of this kind—as if they were as 
well settled as the derivation of the Roman 
civilization from the Greek. For the main 
theory of the antiquity of Euphratean civilization 
there is much to be said. Although Dr. Hom- 
mel’s attempt to show the derivation of the 
Egyptian hieroglyphical characters from the 
Babylonian must be held to have failed, and the 
theory of Mr. Ball and the late Prof. de la Cou- 
perie that the Chinese writing is derived from the 
Sumerian is, to say the least, still unproven, 
yet every nation attributes the origin of its 
own culture to the introduction of agriculture, 
and of this Babylonia, the only place where 
the wheat plant grows wild, is more likely 
to have been the original home than any other 
place. It requires, indeed, no archeological 
knowledge to see that so long as man was 
dependent for his food upon hunting or the 
pasturing of animals it was impossible for him 
to dwell in towns, whence alone civilization has 
always sprung. But until we come to the 
times of kings like Sennacherib and Nebuchad- 
nezzar, who really took pains to preserve for 
posterity a record of the main events in their 
reigns, Assyriology is made up of provisional 
theories, any one of which may be upset by 
some new discovery to-morrow. Tho:e who 
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remember that until the discovery of Naboni- 
dus’s inscription every Assyriologist would have 
put the date of Sargon of Accad at no earlier 
than 2000 B.c., and that it was only on the bare 
word of that ill-fated king that ‘“‘no one had 
seen” Sargon’s foundation deposit for 3,200 
years that the whole learned world changed the 
date to 3800 B.c., will be chary of accepting 
many of the statements that Mr. Roberton 
gives to the public as ascertained history. 
There are also some mistakes which show care- 
lessness. He speaks of attempts made ‘‘ by 
Simcox in his ‘ Primitive Civilizations’ to trace 
a vital resemblance between the types of cul- 
ture,” without, apparently, knowing that the 
book in question is by Miss Edith Simcox. It 
is the mounds of Larissa, and not, as he states, 
of Mespila, which concealed the ruins of Nineveh, 
although both were passed without notice by 
Xenophon in his retreat. ‘A propitious 
colossus, who protect [!] my royal footsteps 
and rejoice my liver,” is neither Assyrian nor 
English, and we are sure Esarhaddon was never 
guilty of such a solecism. The origin of the 
Ishtar legend, we are told, ‘‘is thrown back 
into the hazes of an immeasurable antiquity,” 
the only instance of that plural that we have 
yet met with. And the word ‘‘ white-livered ” 
is used not only by “old English writers,” but 
also by authors as modern as Capt. Marryat. 
Nor, to return to matters more directly connected 
with the subject of the book, do we know of a 
statue of Gudeain the British Museum—although, 
thanks to M. Heuzey’s courtesy, it possesses fine 
casts of the two in the Louvre. As for the 
‘* Heraklios ” whom Mr. Roberton describes as 
living ‘‘about 600 years after Christ’’ and re- 
cording Babylonian theories of the origin of the 
world, we can only suppose that he is referring 
to Heraclitus of Ephesus, who flourished some 
eleven centuries earlier. Small mistakes these, 
perhaps, but they shake one’s faith in Mr. 
Roberton’s ability for the task he has set him- 
self. 








SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


Tennyson: The Lotos-Eaters, dc. Edited by 
F. J. Roweand W.T. Webb. (Macmillan & Co. )— 
This volume includes, besides ‘The Lotos-Eaters,’ 
‘Ulysses,’ the ‘ Wellington Ode,’ ‘Maud,’ the 
‘Coming’ and ‘Passing’ of Arthur. The editors 
have evidently spared no pains to annotate the 
text thoroughly, and their acquaintance with 
the many sources of Tennysoniana is wide. The 
introduction makes a good many of the familiar 
points satisfactorily. Tennyson’s similes are 
spoken of as using rather unfamiliar things for 
the purposes of comparison. It is to be noted, 
however, that he does not go so far in his love 
of the extraordinary as Browning, and some- 
times ventures on a common, unheroic image, as 
when he speaks of the gardener taking cater- 
pillars off a cabbage. Inthe ‘Choric Song,’ iv., 
** Teedet coeli convexa tueri” might be quoted. 
The result of a study of the notes as a whole is 
the impression that more should be left to the 
pupil’s common sense; things are explained 
which his birthright in English will enable him 
to understand. 


Selections from Tennyson, edited by E. E. 
Speight (Horace Marshall), is more of a reading- 
book than anything else, as there are no notes 
appended. A few words are added suggesting 
to teachers what they may dwell on in the 
poems. The volume is printed in good large 
type, while ‘Sir Galahad,’ after Mr. G. F. 
Watts, forms a suitable frontispiece. 


Cours de Grammaire Frangaise Elémentaire, 
par G. Hartog (Black), claims to be ‘‘the 
first French grammar written entirely in 
French for the use of English pupils in English 
schools.” The use of English, the author 
pleads, introduces a discordant element into 
French teaching. But with a multitude of 
subjects pressing on teachers time is a great 
consideration, and it is certain that boys will 





object to master rules in French as well as 
French grammar, as the process will increase 
their labour. Discord will result, we fear, in 
many quarters at least equal to that announced 
as due to the English language in a French 
lesson. 

First Latin Sentences and Prose, by K. P. 
Wilson (Blackwood), cover the advance from 
easy sentences to continuous prose satisfactorily. 
The exercises given are adequate. The book is, 
however, unnecessarily increased in bulk by 
the inclusion of details which ought to be learnt 
in the Latin grammar, which is still, we pre- 
sume, a thing of the present. References to 
parallels of English idiom and usage should be 
given wherever they are possible. Nothing is 
more helpful than to be able to show a boy that 
foreign languages are not so hopelessly different 
from his own as he imagines them to be at the 
outset. Such aids are more valuable, to our 
mind, than explanations as to the subjects of 
impersonal verbs, which may come later. 


Sallust: Catiline, edited by G. H. Nall (Mac- 
millan & Co.), is one of a series of ‘‘ Elementary 
Classics.” Mr. Nall has obviously taken pains 
to annotate his chosen subject, but we do not 
think that the elaborate antitheses of Sallust 
will appeal to beginners in Latin. They want 
more movement and less philosophy. The 
edition will certainly be above their heads more 
than once in the notes, and there are disputed 
passages to be discussed in which the comments 
are far too lengthy, and too undecided as to the 
right rendering. Suspension of judgment may 
come later, but young boys should have one 
thing told them clearly as a fact on which they 
can rely. 

We have received in ‘‘ Bell’s Illustrated 
Classics”’ Cicero, Selections, edited by J. F 
Charles; Phedrus, A Selection, by R. H. 
Chambers ; Vergil, Aineid VI., by J. T. Phillip- 
son; and Horace, Odes, Book III., by H 
Latter. This series is also meant for beginners, 
and can be had either with or without a 
vocabulary in each case. Masters will be wise 
who prefer to make their boys turn to the dic- 
tionary without using such aids. The two edi- 
tions mentioned first seem the best suited for 
elementary purposes. Phedrus is. simple 
and pointed, while pieces of Cicero are judi- 
ciously selected which represent incident rather 
than mere oratory or political history. We 
should not choose the Sixth Aineid to start 
a boy on. Mr. Phillipson himself indicates 
sufticiently the difficulties of translation which 
make Virgil very hard, and in the present 
book he is harder than usual. Direct action 
and fighting would be more suitable for begin- 
ners. Subtlety of language as shown in Virgil 
and Horace is not for them, nor do we 
perceive in these little books any particular 
care to make things clearer than previous 
editors have done, whose work is acknowledged 
as a basis. Turning over Mr. Latter’s pages, 
we light on this note: ‘‘‘* Non sine dis animosus 
infans,’ ‘a child of courage, not unblessed by 
heaven.’ Courage was shown in _ sleeping 
placidly.” This seems to miss the point which, 
evident as it is, previous editors have thought 
it worth while to explain to older students, that 
the courage was heaven-inspired. The little 
volumes are nicely illustrated. 








BOOKS ON THE WAR. 


Besieged with B.-P. is a lively account of the 
siege of Mafeking, inferior, however, in per- 
manent value to a fuller volume recently 
reviewed by us. There is one curious difference 
between the two accounts. The officer who 
wrote the other described the number and the 
organization of four kinds of black troops 
employed by Baden-Powell. The correspondent 
of the Pall Mall Gazette writes: ‘* Unfor- 


tunately we had only rifles sufficient for a small 
company of them” (the natives). The latter, 





the author of the little book before us, Mr. 
Emerson Neilly, and the publishers (C. Arthur 
Pearson, Limited), give the reader full value for 
his money in the volume, and it contains much 
bright description. The sufferings of malarial 
fever patients are explained, for instance, thus : 
‘* a regatta is being held in your spinal canal.” 
Mr. Neilly should guard against the colonial 
‘* would” for should, and ‘‘ will” for shall, for 
he writes, ‘‘I will always refuse to believe” and 
‘© We would have died of starvation ” in es 
where true English demands “shall” and 
‘*should.” He also passes errors such as 
Tracey for Tracy. It is a more serious matter 
that Mr. Neilly was, when he wrote, still under 
the influence of prejudice. He tells us that on 
‘*Majuba Day ” ‘‘the Dutch considered that 
they had broken the might of Britain.” Now 
the Dutch of the Orange State, of the Cape, 
and of Natal thought nothing of the kind, and 
though some vain and ignorant Transvaal Boers 
were under this impression, the repeated 
speeches of President Kruger and of Com- 
mandant Joubert at the annual Majuba celebra- 
tions were invariably to this effect :— 

‘*We were a handful, and by the direct blessing 
of the Almighty were enabled to win a miraculous 
but trifling victory, and then God opened the eyes 
of the British nation to the crime they were by 
their might able to accomplish against our inde- 
pendence.” 


Neglect of the Boer point of view has produced 
blunders on our part. The Dutch of South 
Africa as a community were never under a 
delusion as to the power of Britain if fully 
exerted, as witness the speeches and letters 
of their chief leaders at the opening of the 
war. Mr. Neilly takes the usual view, but, 
taking it, cannot be treated as an impartial 
historian. He accuses the Boers of ‘‘ cowardly 
and cruel action,” ‘‘shelling of our women and 
children and murder of our wounded ” ; ‘‘ they 
slaughtered our wounded on the field.” The 
same charge is made by the Boers against our 
troops, and is usual in all wars. Mr. Neilly’s 
evidence is that he saw men who had been killed 
by the use of the butt of the rifle ; but this was 
after a sortie in which our men fell on the 
besiegers with the bayonet, and, of course, in 
such fighting it is only natural that the butt 
end should have been used. Mr. Neilly’s 
frame of mind is seen by his description of 
incendiary shells as ‘‘ diabolical.” They are no 
more diabolical than many other forms of war, 
such as the use of our own military Congreve 
rockets. Mr. Neilly, indeed, says of the be- 
sieged : ‘‘I never could have dreamt it possible 
for race hatred to be so fierce, or for a set of 
beings to be so thoroughly bloodthirsty.” But 
it is the correspondent’s duty not to pander to 
this feeling, and to be cautious as to accepting 
charges which are always made in war, and 
hardly wise to describe the Boers as ‘* excellent 
women-slayers and general murderers,” and to 
tell us that ‘“‘the Boer had placed himself 
beyond the pale of the civilized warrior, and we 
had come to regard him as a savage.” Mr. 
Neilly makes much also of a charge that the 
Boer would ‘‘rob the dead on the field.” This 
is also a Boer charge against our troops, and 
a charge in every war by each belligerent against 
the other. It does no good to our future in 
South Africa to declare that the Boer belongs 
‘*to a race who” require ‘‘ to be civilized, upon 
whom sympathy ” is ‘‘ wasted, and who must be 
placed under the heel of a strong governing 
power if they are ever to become men.” Our 
author admits that the Briton in South Africa 
‘* does not love the black or regard him as being 
rich enough to possess a soul.” What, then, is to 
be the history of a country in which these blacks 
must continue to be the overwhelming majority, 
and in which the Dutch are always likely to 
form the majority of the whites? If the South 
African Briton will not learn to live in amity 
with blacks and Dutch, our retention of the 
country will not have been secured even by the 
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sacrifices of the war. Mr. Neilly describes him- 
self as taking part in ‘‘ sniping ” the besiegers, 
but does not appear to have been under dis- 
cipline as an enrolled member of a fighting force. 
If that is so, he, like other correspondents on 
both sides during the present war, has been 
guilty of an irregularity for which the German 
penalty is death. We believe that the war has 
been on the whole conducted on both sides with 
even more courtesy and fairness than the war of 
1870, which itself was an advance in these 
respects on every previous war. But in that 
case charges were made by both the French 
and the German Governments, and believed at 
the time, which had but slight foundation. To 
give currency to such charges tends to prevent 
the mitigation of the horrors of war in the 
future. 

Messrs. Hurst & Blackett publish Some 
Reminiscences of the War in South Africa, by 
the Earl De la Warr, who was both a corre- 
spondent and a ‘‘Colonial,” and whose severe 
strictures on the censorship have already been 
quoted by the daily papers. His lordship con- 
demns the opening of private letters to England, 
and especially those of ofticers to their wives, 
which was put an end to by Lord Roberts. If 
our author is to be believed, the censors in some 
cases revealed private secrets which they had 
learnt from a violation of the sacredness of 
family correspondence. The reason of the de- 
tention or return of letters, according to Lord 
De la Warr, was that ‘‘the military authorities 
were anxious to keep back unpleasant truths ; 
defeats were announced as victories.” He will 
be called ‘‘pro-Boer,” as he is full of respect 
for the foe, and declares they ‘‘ behaved with 
exemplary consideration for the rights of 
private property.” ‘‘Men...... by no means 
friendly disposed towards the Boers, assured 
me that their sobriety and orderly behaviour 
were very striking.” At p. 45 Lord De la 
Warr relates the shelling of our own ambu- 
lances within the enemy’s lines by our guns 
during a suspension of hostilities, an example 
of those inevitable breaches of the Geneva Con- 
vention and of the older ‘‘ usages of war ” which 
are, unfortunately, more and more unavoidable 
as the range of weapons grows longer. Lord 
De la Warr was wounded in the disaster to 
Bethune’s Horse caused by the rashness of a 
regular cavalry officer who had been given a 
squadron. If we had not known of the fact 
from other sources we should have been inclined 
to set the story down to ‘‘ Colonial ”’ jealousy 
of the ‘‘ smart ” regiments. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Mr. Fisner Unwin publishes an interesting 
little volume, from the pen of Mr. Edward 
Lummis, entitled The Speaker’s Chair, and con- 
taining mainly biographic anecdotes of Speakers. 
Not much space is given to the present century. 
Mr. Lummis names 8 A.M. as the hour at which 
the House wished to meet in the reign of 
Elizabeth, but explains that it found itself 
commonly unable to get to work so early. It 
may be added that when the hour of 9 was 
passed a House could no longer be made under 
the rules at the time in force, and that when the 
queen wished there to be no House she would 
send for the Speaker and keep him talking past 
94.m. This happened several times when the 
House was making amendments in the Articles, 
a procedure distasteful to the queen, who held 
that they should be settled by the bishops, and 
not by laymen, mostly Puritans and _ bishop- 
haters. The imprisonment in the Tower of 
Peter Wentworth and of Paul Wentworth for 
freedom of speech in Parliament is named, but 
it is implied that their imprisonment was short. 
Peter was very frequently imprisoned and for 
long periods, and Mrs. Wentworth died in the 
Tower, whither she had gone to bear him com- 
pany, while he himself was let out by the 





personal interposition of his kinsman Burleigh, 
only just in time to die outside. 


Messrs. Biackwoop have sent us Home 
Defence, with Special Reference to the Volunteer 
Force, by ‘‘an Old Adjutant,” a meritorious 
volume, though marred by a certain fluffiness of 
mind. Home defence and the direct value of 
the volunteers can hardly be examined without 
more consideration of the fleet and invasion 
problems than is here attempted. A mild 
militia ballot, which is advocated, would look 
like, and would be opposed as, a vast change, 
while it would not yield direct results of much 
importance. How to find regular troops for 
India, South Africa, and the field army is the 
first problem which presses for solution. 


Critical Studies. By Ouida. (Fisher Unwin.) 
—It is a recent affectation of irresponsible 
criticism to speak of Ouida as a genuine and 
perversely judged artist. Towards such a view 
the perusal of her ‘Critical Studies’ leaves 
us less than commonly persuaded. This most 
irritating book has all the salient characteristics 
of a manner that has become a by-word— 
the equal ignorance of life and of letters, 
the slipshod grammar, the florid ornament, the 
fluent rhetoric that ever and anon takes its leap 
into the ridiculous. As of old, the impetuous 
pen gaily overrides both scholarship and common 
sense: this page wrings the withers of the 
reader with a familiar phrase strangely meta- 
morphosed into ‘‘ the winds of March take the 
world with beauty”; that moves him to un- 
quenchable laughter with its impassioned 
protest against 
“a generation...... whose men find their principal 
joy for nearly half the year in the slaughter of 
tame creatures, and bespatter with blood the white 
hellebore of their winter woods.” 

It is magnificent, that ‘‘ white hellebore.” 
Nevertheless, and after all, we feel also, not 
for the first time, that there are certain funda- 
mental qualities here that, with another training 
and the restraining influence of another tem- 
perament, might, had the fates willed it, have 
resulted in fine literature. Aninitial vigour of per- 
sonality, a perennial interest in many things, a 
spirit of movement and attack—these were given 
to Ouida, and these she has thrown away in writing 
nonsense. Even now, though she annoys even 
when she amuses, she is anything but unread- 
able. She is at her best in dealing with her 
contemporaries in the field of fiction. The 
essays in ‘Critical Studies’ on Gabriele D’An- 
nunzio, on Marion Crawford, on M. Cherbuliez’s 
‘Le Secret du Précepteur,’ on ‘ L’Impérieuse 
Bonté’ of the brothers Rosny, are not fine or 
subtle criticism ; but they have the advantage 
of touching upon a topic as to which Ouida can 
speak more or less from the inside. They are 
sympathetic in tone, and yet they attempt to dis- 
criminate, and they are expressed with less than 
the usual extravagance that we have learnt to 
dread. On the other hand, Ouida’s eulogies of 
the poetry of Mr. Wilfrid Scawen Blunt and 
Mr. Auberon Herbert belong to the same 
order of critical sentiment as the sentence in 
which she tells us how it ‘‘ pains her to see such 
a delugeof worthless verbosity pour from London 
lanes and London streets where printing presses 
of yore worked for Addison and Goldsmith, 
Thackeray and Arthur Helps.” Sir Arthur 
Helps was a thoughtful and, occasionally, an 
interesting writer, but surely he would have 
been the first to raise the eyebrows of protest 
at sucha collocationof names. Finally, the sheer, 
unadulterated Ouida is to be found in a series 
of essays in which she passes to other fields 
than those of literature, and runs a tilt at 
most of the features of modern civilization, 
at commercialism and militarism and vivisec- 
tion, at the destruction of architecture and 
the destruction of landscape, at ‘‘the ugliness 
of modern life” and ‘‘the decadence of Latin 
races.” The pity of it is that, in substance, 
so much of what she says is true. Ruskin has 





said it before her, but how differently ! Even 
Ruskin did not always avoid overstatement. 
And QOuida’s screeds are nothing but a frank 
example of the ancient truth, that the worst 
possible disservice you can do to a good cause 
is to make it ridiculous. It is probably more 
through the want of a sense of humour than 
any other single cause that Ouida is what she 
is. 

Errectivgty clad in blue and black, the first 
number of Mr. Murray’s Monthly Review is out. 
The type used is so large and clear as to make 
reading a pleasure, and Mr. Henry Newbolt has 
secured plenty of interesting matter. Most 
striking is the autobiography of the strong man 
who stands between India and Russia. The 
Amir claims a hard and strenuous ideal of life 
which seems almost barbarian to-day. Mr. 
Spenser Wilkinson on puzzles of the war and 
Prof. Turner on recent eclipses are both first- 
rate authorities, and, what is more, writers who 
have the gift of lucidity. Mr. Roger E. Fry, 
a rising student of painting, deals ably with art 
before Giotto, with illustrations. The question he 
just touches of the conflict between Christianity 
and the cult of Isis is one of great interest 
which needs further investigation on its many 
sides. Actualities of war and politics will yield 
with advantage more space to literature and 
criticism later on. Still, one of the very latest 
books, T. E. Brown’s letters, is pleasantly 
noticed, and Mr. Newbolt’s own African ode 
would be a feature anywhere. We note a few 
slips in the printing, but these are, perhaps, 
inevitable in the bustle of a first number. 

Pegyy of the Bartons (Methuen & Co.) is a 
notable sixpennyworth.— Father Anthony(Long), 
by Mr. Buchanan, is another. 

THE Oxford Elongated Book of Common Prayer 
(Frowde) may be commended as of convenient 
size. The pages measure only 5 by 24 inches. 
This edition is bound with or without ‘ Hymns 
Ancient and Modern,’ and when the well- 
known India paper is used is wonderfully light 
and compact. 

Inx in Tenebris (Stock) consists of a number 
of well-chosen passages by Miss Elizabeth Mar- 
riott of consolation for the bereaved, which show 
a wider range than such literature usually can 
command. It is dedicated to the memory of 
a brave soldier who fell at Spion Kop. 

Some charming reprints in small octavo with 
parchment backs are now to be had of The Tale 
of Chloe, The Story of Bhanavar the Beautiful, 
and Selected Poems (Constable), byMr. Meredith, 
choice things choicely presented. The ‘Selected 
Poems’ might have been marked by the pub- 
lishers as a new edition or impression, on the 
title-page or elsewhere, for the benefit of biblio- 
graphers. We believe the poems included and 
the general get-up are precisely the same as in 
a previous issue, and have only noticed a very 
trifling difference in the portion of the title-page 
rubricated. But these are the sort of things 
which agitate the soul of the book collector. 

Mr. D. C. Bovuteer has reissued his Short 
History of China (Gibbings & Co.), with an 
additional modern chapter which mentions very 
briefly the latest disturbances. 

Messrs. Netson have added to their neat 
‘¢ New Century Library ” David Copperfield and 
Thackeray’s Paris and Irish Sketch- Books. 

WE have on our table Origin and Character 
of the British People, by N. C. Macnamara 
(Smith & Elder),—Oporto, Old and New, by C. 
Sellars (H. E. Harper),—Illustrated Guide to 
the Vale of Yarrow, by J. M. Menzies (A. 
Gardner),—Illustrated Topographical Record of 
London, Series I., I1., and III (London Topo- 
graphical Society, 16, Clifford's Inn, E.C.),— 
Lysias: Eratosthenes and Agoratus, edited by 
J. Thompson and T. R. Mills (Clive),—Scott’s 
Lady of the Lake, edited, with introduction and 
notes, by R. G. McKinlay (Black), —The Prac- 
tical Sound and Sight Method of Language- 
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Teaching: French, Part I., by H. T. Mark and 
Fr. Prellberg (Sonnenschein), —Lucian : Charon 
and Timon, a translation by T. R. Mills (Clive), 
—wNcott’s Lay of the Last Minstrel, edited, with 
introduction and notes, by W. M. Mackenzie 
(Black),—The Laureate Poetry Books, Books I. 
to VIII. (Arnold),—Scott’s The Talisman, with 
introduction and notes by W. Melven (Black), 
—The Warwick Shakespeare: King John, edited 
by G. C. Moore Smith (Blackie),—Over the 
Alps on a Bicycle, by Mrs. Pennell (Fisher 
Unwin),—Matter, Energy, Force, and Work, by 
S. W. Holman (Macmillan),—The Rudiments of 
Design based on Plant Form, by H. T. Wyse 
(Arbroath, Brodie & Salmond),—British Rain- 
fall, 1899, compiled by H. Sowerby Wallis 
(Stanford), — Nordrach at Home, by J. J. 8. 
Lucas (Simpkin), — Voices of Freedom, by 
H. W. Dresser (Putnam),— Wages, by L. T. 
Meade (Nisbet),—My Afterdream, by J. West 
(Fisher Unwin),—The Secret of the Crater, by 
D. Osborne (Putnam),—Merlin’s Youth, by G. 
Bidder (Constable),—Der Junge Breitmann in 
South Africa (Fisher Unwin),—Bacchus and 
Bohemia, by A. Miller (Glasgow, 17, Overnewton 
Square),—Tsrael’s Messianic Hope to the Time 
of Jesus, by G. S. Goodspeed (Macmillan), —The 
Days of our Pilgrimage, by the Rev. 8. C. Lowry 
(Skeffington),—Complément de l’Histoire de la 
Littérature Francaise, by E. E. B. Lacomblé 
(Groningen, Noordhoff),— and Untersuchungen 
viber Hauptpunkte der Philosophie, by J. Berg- 
mann (Marburg, Elwert). Among New Editions 
we have Engravings and their Value, by J. H. 
Slater (Upcott Gill),— A Pictorial Guide to 
Lynton, Lynmouth, and North - East Devon 
(Ward & Lock),—A Pictorial Guide to Oban, 
Fort William, and the Western Highlands (Ward 
& Lock),—Among Boers and Basutos, by F. A. 
Barkly (G. W. Uter),—and Rupert, Prince 
Palatine, by Eva Scott (Constable). Also the 
following Pamphlets: Briton versus Boer, by 
J. M. Macdonald (Bombay, Education Society’s 
Steam Press),—Some Tides of To-day, by the 
Rev. Harry Jones (Stock),—and Oliver Crom- 
well, by the Right Hon. the Earl of Rosebery 
(Melrose). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH. 
Theology. 
Bible Stories for the Little Ones, 4 vols. cr. 8vo. 3/6 each. 
Dimock (N.), Light from History on Christian Ritual, 2/ 
Lillie (A.), Buddha and Buddhism, cr. 8vo. 3/ 
Miller (W. H.), The Great Rest-Giver, cr. 8vo. 2/6 
Parker (J.), Studies in Texts, Vol. 6, cr. 8vo. 3/6 


Law. 
Lee (G. C.), Historical Jurisprudence, 8vo. 12/6 net. 
Fine Art and Archaeology. 

Douglas (L.), Fra Angelico, roy. 8vo. 12/6 net. 

Grenfell (B. P.) and Hunt (A. S.), The Amherst Papyri: 
Part 1, The Ascension of Isaiah, 4to. 15/ net. 

Middleton (G. A. T.) and Carden (R. W.), Ornamental 
Details of the Italian Renaissance Measured and Drawn, 
folio, 25/ net. 

Pictorial Comedy, Vol. 3, 4to. 8/6 

Poetry and the Drama. 

Calder (R. H.), Poems of Life and Work, cr. 8vo. 2/6 net. 

Gibb (EK. J. W.), A History of Ottoman Poetry, Vol. 1, 
roy. 8vo. 21/ net. 

Meredith (G.), Selected Poems, 18mo. 3/6 net. 

Nuth (M. E.), Kindergarten Gift Plays, imp. 8vo. 2/6 

Sneath (E. H.), The Mind of Tennyson, cr. 8vo. 5/ 

Music. 

Oakey (G.), Key to the Exercises in Text-Book of Harmony, 
cr. 8vo. 2/ 

Political Economy. 

Gibson (A. H.), Natural Economy, 8vo. 3/6 net. 

Jones (E. D.), Economic Crises, cr. 8vo. 5/ net. 

History and Biography. 

Bassett (H. H.), Men of Note in Finance and Commerce, 
cr. 8vo. 12/6 net. 

Beloe (E. M.), Our Borough, our Churches (King’s Lynn, 
Norfolk), imp. 8vo. 21/ net. 

Brown (T. H.), Letters, ed. by S. T. Irwin, 2 vols. cr. 8vo. 12/ 

Greenslet (F.), Joseph Glanvill, 12mo. 6/ net. 

Hammerton (J. A.), J. M. Barrie and his Books: Studies, 5/ 

Hawkins (W.) and Smith (EK. T.), The Story of Alfred the 
Great, cr. 8vo. 2/6 

Rand (B.), Life, Unpublished Letters, and Philosophical 
Regimen of Anthony, Karl of Shaftesbury, 8vo. 15/ 

Rolleston (M. A.), An English History Note- k, er. 8vo. 3/ 

Thomson (C. L.), Samuel Richardson, 8vo. 6/ 

Geography ant Travel. 

Adventures in the South Pacific, by One who was Born 
There, cr. 8vo. 2/6 

Mill (H. R.), New Lands, er. 8vo. 5/ 

Moore (H.), Half-Hours in Japan, cr. 8vo. 6/ 





Education. 
Cowham (J. H.), The School Journey, 8vo. 2/6 
Davidson (T.), A History of Education, cr. 8vo. 5/ net. 


Philology. 
Bally (S. E.), A German Commercial Reader, cr. 8vo. 2/ 
Plato, The Proem to the Ideal Commonwealth, edited by 
T. G. fucker, 12mo. 6/ 
Science, 
Bailey (L. H.), Cyclopedia of American Horticulture : 
ol. 2, E to M, 4to. 21/ net. 
Davey (H.), The Principles, Construction, and Application 
of Pumping Machinery, roy. 8vo. 21/ 
Hertz (H.), Electric Waves, trans. D. E. Jones, 8vo. 10/ net. 
Keetley (C. B.), Orthopedic Surgery, 8vo. 16/ 
Lankester (E. R.) and others, A Treatise on Zoology: Part 2, 
The Porifera and Ccelentera, roy. 8vo. 15/ net. 
Thompson (W. G.), A Text-Book of Practical Medicine, 
roy. 8vo. 21/ net. 
Torrey (J.), Elementary Studies in Chemistry, cr. 8vo. 6/ net. 


General Literature. 

Ackworth (J.), The Minder, er. 8vo. 6/ 

Baron and Squire, by the author of ‘ The King’s Recruits,’ 2/6 

Braddon (M. K.), The Infidel, a Story of the Great Revival, 
cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Carlyle (T.), Works, 11 vols. cr. 8vo. 25/ net. 

Cleeve (Lucas), The World’s Blackmail, cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Colville (H. E.), Life’s Anchor, er. 8vo. 2/6 

Crane (S.), Wounds in the Rain, er. 8vo. 6/ 

Davidson (L. C.), For Lack of Love, cr. 8vo, 3/6 

Davies (A. K.), Pharisees, cr. 8vo. 3/6 

Devil’s Half-Acre, by Alien, cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Dix (G.), The Image Breakers, cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Farrelly (M.J.), The Settlement after the War in South 
Africa, 8vo. 10/ net. 

Fenn (G. M.), Uncle Bart, extra er. 8vo. 5/ 

Freeman-Mitford (A. B.), The Attaché at Peking, cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Gerard (M.), The Grip of the Wolf, er. 8vo. 3/6 

Graham (R. B. Cunninghame), Thirteen Stories, cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Grant (Mrs. G. F.), Kathleen, cr. 8vo. 6/ 

How to Make and How to Mend, by an Amateur Mechanic, 
cr. 8vo. 2/6 net. 

Howell (C.), Many Days After, cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Hunt (V.), Affairs of the Heart, cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Jacobs (W. W.). A Master of Craft, cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Johnson (H.), With our Soldiers at the Front, cr. 8vo. 2/6 

King's Recruits (The), by the author of ‘ The Duke’s Page,’ 
cr. 8vo. 2/6 

Kingsley (F. M.), The Cross Triumphant, extra cr. 8vo. 3/6 

Knight (G _), A Son of Austerity, cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Legh (M. H. C.), Gold in the Furnace, cr. 8vo. 3/6 

Lindsay (H.), Mab, cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Mansergh (J.), About Peggy Saville, cr. 8vo. 2/6 

Meredith (G.), The Story of Bhanavar the Beautiful; The 
Tale of Chloe, 3/6 net each. 

Merriman (H. S.), The Isle of Unrest, cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Metcalfe (W. C.), Steady your Helm, er. 8vo. 2/6 

Morrison (A.), Cunning Murrell, cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Norris (W. E.), The Flower of the Flock, cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Paine (A. B.), In the Deep Woods, folio, 3/6 

Panting (J. H.), The Vicar’s Atonement, er. 8vo. 3/6 

Pugh (K.), Mother-Sister, cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Savile (H.), A Poor Buffer, cr. 8vo. 3/6 

Stables (G.), Allan Adair, cr. 8vo. 3/6; On the War’s Red 
Tide, cr. 8vo. 5/ 

Stretton (H.), Through a Needle’s Eye, cr. 8vo. 3/6 

Twain (Mark), The Man that corrupted Hadleyburg, 6/ 


FOREIGN, 


Theology. 
Hirsch (M.), Die 12 Propheten, iibers. u. erliutert, 6m. 
History and Biography. 
Denis (S.), Histoire Contemporaine, Vol. 3, 8fr. 
Lavollée (C.), France et Chine: I. Traité de Whampoa; 
II. Expédition de 1860 contre la Chine, 8fr. 
Mondelli (Capitaine), La Vérité sur le Siége de Bitche, 
1870-1, 3fr. 50. 
Folk-lore. 


Winckler (H.), Volker u. Staaten des alten Orients: Vol. 3, 
Part 2, Die Legende Israels, 9m. 
Philology. 
Blaydes (F. H. M.), Hschyli Eumenides, 3m. 60. 
Leeuwen (J. v.), Aristophanis Equites, 6m. 
Schroeder (L. v.), Kathakam: Die Sambit&é der Katha- 
Cakba, Book 1, 12m. 
Uhlenbeck (C. C.), Kurzgefasstes etymologisches Worter- 
buch der gotischen Sprache, 5m. 
Science. 
Buchetti (J.), Les Turbines Actuelles, 40fr. 
Jiihling (J.), Die Tiere in der deutschen Volksmedizin alter 
u. neuer Zeit, 6m. 
General Literature. 
Brulat (P_), Méryem, 2fr. 
Chuguet (A.), Etudes de Littérature Allemande: Series 1, 


3fr. 50. 
Doris (H.), Le Trait d’Union, 3fr. 50. 








DR. HENRY SIDGWICK. 
Cambridge, September 18, 1900. 

WHEN, a few days hence, the members of the 
University meet for the beginning of a new aca- 
demical year, the loss caused by the death of 
Dr. Henry Sidgwick will be keenly felt. He 
has been so long a prominent and important 
figure in the life of the University that it is 
difficult to realize that he will be no longer 
among us or to estimate the extent of our loss. 
The Atheneum has already noticed Sidgwick's 
philosophical work ; something may perhaps be 
added as to the share he took in general uni- 





versity affairs and the regard in which he was 
held by those who are living here. 

In all matters of university reform and uni- 
versity administration which have come up 
during the last thirty years and more Sidgwick’s 
views and advocacy have been influential, and 
have contributed to the settlement of many de- 
bated points. When the question of the aboli- 
tion of religious tests for fellowships was being 
pressed, about the year 1870, Sidgwick felt 
bound, on conscientious grounds, to resign his 
fellowship at Trinity—a sacrifice which, besides 
being serious pecuniarily, involved also the 
severance for the time of his connexion with 
the government of the College. He retained 
his lectureship, and after his appointment as 
Knightbridge Professor was again elected to 
a fellowship. The admission to fellowships 
without any religious tests is now so thoroughly 
an established and accepted fact that it is 
difficult for those who did not live under 
the old rules to realize the importance of the 
change and the great interest taken in the ques- 
tion. To be for or against the abolition of the 
test was the critical question which divided 
Liberals and Conservatives in the University. 
The action of Sidgwick, and similar action on 
the part of one or two others, undoubtedly 
helped to bring about the passing of the Act of 
1871. 

About the same time proposals for promoting 
the education of women were first brought for- 
ward here. The Local Examinations were opened 
to girls in 1865, and three years later the Higher 
Local Examination was instituted for women 
over the age of eighteen. Sidgwick was one of 
the signatories to the memorial to the Senate 
which led to this being done. Soon after this 
it was decided tu organize courses of lectures at 
Cambridge for women preparing for this ex- 
amination. It was ata small meeting at Sidg- 
wick’s rooms that the first scheme for these 
lectures was arranged, and from that time his 
interest in the subject was eager and unfailing. 
Students from a distance desired to come to 
Cambridge to attend the lectures, and in 1871 
Sidgwick made arrangements for Miss Clough 
to open a house of residence for women students 
in Cambridge. He may, therefore, be regarded 
as having, jointly with Miss Clough, founded 
Newnham College, in the management of which 
he always took an active part. After Miss 
Clough’s death Dr. and Mrs. Sidgwick gave up 
their house and went to live in Newnham 
College, the Principalship of which Mrs. Sidg- 
wick accepted. Associated as Sidgwick was 
with the promotion of women’s education gener- 
ally, and especially in Cambridge, it was natural 
that he should take a leading part in the com- 
paratively recent controversy about women’s 
degrees. It was not in accordance with his 
judgment that the question was raised, but, after 
it had been decided to press it, he did all in his 
power to make the movement successful, and 
was no doubt disappointed at the largeness of 
the majority of the opponents. 

When the new University Statutes came into 
force in 1882 the General Board of Studies 
was called into existence, and charged with 
very important functions in administering the 
new constitution, and in recommending the 
creation of new posts and the allocation of the 
funds statutably contributed by the colleges for 
university purposes. Sidgwick was a member 
of this Board from its creation until the end of 
1899, and was for much the greater part of this 
time the leader in its deliberations. He showed 
remarkable insight in appreciating the needs 
of the various departments of the University, 
and in weighing the relative urgency of different 
claims when, as has always been the case, funds 
did not suffice for the satisfaction of all. In 
addition, he had a very great power of clear 
statement of the grounds of his own conclu- 
sions; it was therefore natural that what he 
proposed or supported should be generally 
accepted by the Board. Sidgwick also rendered 
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important service to the University as a member 
of the Council of the Senate (from 1890 to 1898), 
of the Indian Civil Service Board, and of the 
Local Examinations and Lectures Syndicate, 
and as Chairman of the Special Board for 
Moral Science. 

The value of Sidgwick’s guidance in delibera- 
tion was increased by his own very wide 
range of learning, which enabled him to under- 
stand the wants of nearly every department of 
the University. Senior Classic and a Wrangler 
in 1862, he soon turned to those studies which 
became his main work; he examined for the 
Moral Sciences Tripos as far back as 1866, and 
frequently afterwards ; he also examined for 
the Historical Tripos. He was an excellent 
linguist, and his knowledge of literature was 
both wide and thorough. Sidgwick gave his 
time and his work to the University in unstinted 
measure ; the value of what he did will, perhaps, 
better be realized now that he is gone. 

But Sidgwick was much besides a professor 
and an administrator ; he was a capital speaker 
and debater, quick at repartee, and with a 
keen sense of humour ; he took a great interest 
in present-day politics. All his life a Liberal, 
he attached himself, after very careful delibera- 
tion, tothe Unionist party. He enjoyed society, 
and was an excellent talker, whose genial con- 
versation interested and stimulated, but never 
oppressed his listeners. 

Sidgwick’s pecuniary benefactions to the 
University were very large ; he not only gave a 
most generous donation towards the erection of 
new buildings for Physiology, but on two occa- 
sions, on his own proposition, his annual stipend 
as professor was largely reduced for a term of 
years. In the first instance this was done in 
order to found a Readership in English Law, 
which enabled the University to secure the 
services of Dr. Maitland ; in the second instance 
it secured the more speedy foundation of the 
Professorship of Logic and Mental Philosophy. 

By Sidgwick’s death the University has lost 
a generous benefactor, a valued adviser, and one 
of its most learned professors, while. many of 
us here have lost a much-loved personal friend. 

Ww. 








THE ASSISTANT MASTERS’ ASSOCIATION 
AT MANCHESTER. 

Tus rising force in education is now nine 
years old. Germinating strangely late, it has 
now grown into a healthy plant. Its member- 
ship is just aspiring to 2,000, and is distributed 
over most of the great public schools, includ- 
ing Eton, Harrow, Rugby, and Cheltenham, 
although it is only during the last year that the 
leading schools have realized their public duty 
in this respect. Incorporation will not now be 
long delayed, so that the Incorporated Asso- 
ciation of Head Masters will have its proper 
complement in a lower chamber. The relations 
between the two are, of course, not necessarily 
inimical ; there has been no friction as yet, the 
Grantham case having produced a remarkable 
concord. 

The Assistant Masters’ Association holds two 
general meetings each year, one in January in 
London, the other in September in the pro- 
vinces. This September, Manchester Grammar 
School was the chosen venue ; the two previous 
meetings have been at King Edward’s High 
School, Birmingham, and the City of London 
School. The less public -spirited among as- 
sistants are apt, during vacations, to find 
anything connected with education irksome ; 
too often that airy term ‘‘shop” is applied to 
the work of those whose public spirit aims 
at solidarity among secondary teachers. Very 
anomalous is this unwillingness of the highly 
educated to combine. A argues, Cui bono? 
B would like to know what they are who are 
piloting the concern. Those who refuse to take 
to the water can hardly expect to learn to swim, 
and it is high time that the masterly inactivity 








of masters in public schools should give way to 
the enthusiasm which alone will put higher 
teaching in this country on its proper profes- 
sional basis. We English are not slow to pro- 
mote a rapprochement of nations in matters 
educational. There are a flourishing Franco- 
English guild and a vigorous young Franco- 
Scottish society, but good as these things are 
they are, after all, in the nature of the cart 
before the horse, if there is no thorough or- 
ganization of all grades of our own teachers. 
Schoolmasters, and secondary schoolmasters not 
the least, have been too prone to let their public 
duties and interests slide. They should put 
themselves to school in this matter, instead of 
being content to drift on aimlessly till they are 
in difficulties. 

The Assistant Masters’ Association is now 
able to express definitely its aspirations, the 
Board of Education Bill having helped much to 
galvanize it into some sort of life. The Govern- 
ment having set its hand to the organization of 
secondary education and the righting of many 
undoubted abuses, personal responsibility is at 
the eleventh hour being recognized. What do 
assistants want? It was obvious at Manchester 
that they claim to be put on the same footing as 
their brethren in France and Germany, where 
the assistant is appointed, promoted, and dis- 
missed only by the central authorities ; salaries 
are nearly uniform over the whole country, and 
increase regularly with length of service ; and 
on retirement through age or ill health the 
teacher is entitled to a pension. In short, 
security of tenure and better salaries are two of 
the aims of the Assistant Masters’ Association. 
But this body does not fight solely or mainly 
for its own hand. The Government will 
in future be able to avail itself of its re- 
corded professional experience, its collected and 
classified information. Mr. Sadler must now 
keep a pigeon-hole for the Assistant Masters’ 
Association. Had it been directly consulted it 
would have advised the Government to con- 
stitute a different Consultative Committee to the 
Board of Education from that which now exists, 
and to make its appointments more with a view 
to experience in the working of secondary 
schools. Again, when this committee gets to 
work next month on its first task of framing 
regulations for a register of teachers, it 
will find a specially competent body able to 
advise as to the conditions of admission to that 
register. Government will before long be 
obliged to face a pension scheme for secondary 
assistants ; meanwhile the Assistant Masters’ 
Association is comparing and discussing the 
many schemes already in existence, and its 
actuary is at work on a scheme which will have 
the advantage of thorough criticism by those 
concerned. In the wider sphere where even a 
paternal Government intervenes with difticulty 
the public can be made aware of many abuses, 
such as the anachronism which gives undue 
preference to clerical head masters, the utter 
inadequacy of salaries, and the insecurity of 
tenure. On these points—a sore discredit to 
the country—the public must be educated, and 
the ground gradually prepared, if necessary, for 
ultimate legislation. Finally, the Assistant 
Masters’ Association reasonably enough aims at 
self-help. Why should the assistant pay 10 per 
cent. on his first year’s salary to an outside firm 
when his own scholastic agency will cost him much 
less and be much more trustworthy? And it is 
much to the advantage of all and sundry to 
have their legal rights cheaply looked after. But 
the point needs no Jabouring; the Assistant 
Masters’ Association has ample raison d’étre, 
and a perpetual programme, several important 
items of which have already been handled. 
Evidence was given before the Royal Commis- 
sion on Secondary Education. The discussions 
on a draft pension scheme for head masters and 
assistants have contributed towards the adoption 
in several important schools of schemes pro- 
viding for improved salaries and for pensions. 











| The Assistant Masters’ Association scholastic 


agency has been amalgamated with others, on 
the basis of seeking to make no profit, although 
at present the Joint Scholastic Agency is not a 
financial success. Representatives were sent to 
the Cambridge and Durham conferences and to 
the Education Sub-Committee of the Royal 
Commission on the Paris Exhibition. 

But perhaps the most important branch ot 
activity is that connected with the legal fund, 
enabling legal advice and help to be given 
to many members. The Legal Sub-Committee 
already carries weight, so that mere remonstrance 
on the part of the Association has been enough 
to prevent injustice to members. The kind of 
cases it deals with are security of tenure, tem- 
porary work, agency questions, libels, salaries, &c. 
Its work on the Grantham case was especially 
valuable, and was largely responsible for the all- 
important decision of the Charity Commis- 
sioners in the inquiry instituted in answer to 
an appeal of the Assistant Masters’ Association. 
It is now matter of common knowledge that the 
engagements of assistant masters are not ipso 
facto terminated by the resignation of the head 
master. Incidentally, the Assistant Masters’ 
Association won from the Charity Com- 
mission an Official recognition, hitherto with- 
held, of the existence of assistant masters, 
and cordial relations have been established 
between the Assistant Masters’ Association 
and the associations of head masters. The 
question of tenure is at present the problem 
which awaits definite solution by legislation. 
Through its branch meetings (some eight of 
which were formed last year) an attempt is 
being made to break down the unconscionable 
isolation of assistants, hitherto(strangely enough) 
the invitations issued to a small proportion of 
assistants for the annual meetings of the Head 
Masters’ Conference having been the chief means 
of intercourse. Asa medium of correspondence 
a handy monthly circular is issued to members. 
If this sometimes reveals great divergence of 
opinion, tant mieux. On many points of edu- 
cational politics during last year opinions varied 
widely—a healthy sign. Inshort, itisto be expected 
that even the more timorous sitters on hedges will 
probably soon be standing in the ranks of this 
association, which is sure to leave its mark on 
the registration of teachers and on the loca} 
authorities which the Board of Education must 
soon establish. The successful meeting at Man- 
chester on the 14th and 15th inst. was a 
guarantee of this. 

The dinner at the Grand Hotel was attended 
by some seventy members from all parts, among 
the guests being Archdeacon Wilson, Prof. 
Wilkins, Mr. Joseph Hall (a local head master), 
and Mr. Broadfield, of the Manchester School 
Board. Ina kindly speech Archdeacon Wilson, 
while recognizing the need for an Assistant 
Masters’ Association, said that there could be 
no real antagonism between it and the head 
masters, though temporary points of difference 
would probably arise over the defence of the 
interests of the weaker masters of the weaker 
schools. But at all costs mere pecuniary in- 
terests must be kept subsidiary to efficiency and 
status, unless the Assistant Masters’ Association 
is to degenerate into a trade union. Prof. Wil- 
kins urged that in the reorganization of second- 
ary education a great deal must be left to loca} 
control. He advised the members present to 
study the working of the Welsh Intermediate 
Education Act, and to make a definite and 
strong pronouncement that technical must fol- 
low, not take the place of, secondary educa- 
tion. The governors of schools would be grateful 
for the work of the Assistant Masters’ Associa- 
tion. 

The sight-seeing arranged for Saturday was 
instructive, as many hints for Southerners were 
to be gleaned from such institutions as the 
museum and laboratories of Owens College, the 
High School for Girls, and the magnificent and 
unique John Rylands Library. The afternoon 
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meeting at the Manchester Grammar School 
produced four papers of high calibre from 
Messrs. Atkinson (Rossall), McKinlay (Bolton), 
Ryley, and Bryant. The first named urged the 
Association to lengthen its meetings in order to 
include conferences on method, a subject which 
assistants are especially fitted to discuss. Mr. 
McKinlay welcomed the recent Education 
Bill with qualified gratitude, especially the 
clause authorizing the expenditure of public 
money on secondary education, but it was felt 
that some coercive force should be brought to 
bear to compel such disbursal. Mr. Ryley dis- 
coursed with much humour on the proper use 
of relief maps, models, and pictures in the class 
teaching of history and geography ; while Mr. 
Bryant's paper contrasted the position of second- 
ary assistants in England with that of French 
and German teachers, showing the undoubted 
advantages of the latter. 








THR DATE OF THE COUNCIL AT HERTFORD. 
4, Temple Road, Hornsey, N., Sept. 10, 1900. 

Wits your kind co-operation I wish to draw 
attention to a computistical mistake which occurs 
in Mr. Plummer’s notes to the Venerable Bede’s 
‘Historia Ecclesiastica.’ It is made in con- 
nexion with the very important date of the 
council at Hertford that Archbishop Theodore 
presided over in the third year of the reign of 
Egfrid, King of Northumbria. This council is 
assigned by Bede (v. xxiv. p. 354; iv. v. 
p- 215) to ‘‘a.p. po~xxim.,” ‘‘die xx° iiii® 
mensis Septembris, indictione prima”; and 
Mr. Plummer dates it in apparent agreement 
with Bede’s testimony. (I say ‘apparent 
agreement” for reasons that will be given 
directly.) But in his note on the datum “in- 
dictione prima” he says: ‘‘If Theodore (like 
Bede himself) used the Czsarean indiction, 
this day, Sept. 24, 673, was the very first day 
of the first indiction.” Now this is a great 
mistake, for September 24th, 673, was not the 
first day of the first Csssarean indiction, but 
of the second, and the September 24th on which 
the council was held fell in the first indiction in 
the year 672. Bede’s data could only fit our year 
673 if the indiction used was the Roman ponti- 
fical one. But Mr. Plummer rejects this use, 
and, as I believe, rightly. For on one hand 
there is no reason to suppose that the pontifical 
indiction was employed in the seventh century, 
while on the other Bede undoubtedly used the 
Ceesarean indiction himself, and it is almost 
certain that Theodore of Tarsus used the Greek 
one. Hence, as the year of grace and the 
September indiction do not tally, it would 
appear that Bede has assigned a wrong date for 
the council at Hertford. 

We have arrived at this conclusion, however, 
by assuming that Bede’s year pcLxx11. began 
on the same calendar date as the Julian year 
673 did; and this assumption exists with our 
acknowledged ignorance of the actual incidence 
in the Julian calendar of the twelvemonth in 
which Bede computed. That we should still 
be ignorant of this after Bede and the ‘ Saxon 
Chronicle’ have been edited, annotated, and 
corrected so many times, is not creditable to 
English scholarship ; and if it were not for the 
unfortunate neglect of computistic science by 
students and professors of Early English his- 
tory it would scarcely seem credible. But the 
assertion is made here on the authority of Mr. 
W. H. Stevenson, who assured the readers of 
the English Historical Review, in January, 
1898, that English scholars did not know the 
calendar date on which the Old English year 
began. This confession was made a year after 
Mr. Plummer’s ‘ Bede’ was published, and it 
would seem that when Mr. Plummer annotated 
the ‘Historia’ he was quite unaware of the 
existence of the problem. For he assumed, 
and that tacitly, that the Old English year in 
Bede’s time began on January Ist. In view, 
therefore, of our admitted and unfortunate 





want of preparation I suggest, first, that the 
numerous corrections of Bede and the ‘ Saxon 
Chronicle,’ with reference to dates of events 
that fell in the last four months of the Julian 
year, should stand over until the problem 
of the Old English caput anni has _ been 
solved ; and secondly, that instead of alleging 
error in Bede’s datarial work, as is so 
frequently done, we ought to accept what he 
tells us respecting English affairs, assume that 
he is correct, and then take up the task of 
reconciling what seem to be conflicting state- 
ments in his reports. There are, no doubt, 
some difficulties in Bede which cannot be ex- 
plained by any known means. But the case of 
the council at Hertford is not one of these, and 
there is a scientific way of reconciling the 
apparent contradictions in its chronological 
data. If Bede regularly began the annalistic 
year on September 24th, along with the 
Ceesarean indiction, he began the particular 
year in which the council sat, namely DCLXXIII., 
on September 24th, 672. On this hypothesis 
all the data in the fifth chapter of book iv. are 
harmonious, and they require us to assign the 
council at Hertford to September 24th, a.p. 672, 
Indiction I. 

It follows from this that if we reproduce an 
annus given by Bede when dating events that 
fell between September 23rd and January Ist 
we only attain to apparent agreement with 
him, and thus not only pervert his testi- 
mony, but make it impossible to reconcile his 
statements with each other. The following con- 
siderations will, I trust, render this quite 
clear :— 

1. Bede assigned the council of Hertford to 
‘‘anno regni (Egfridi regis) tertio.” Now the 
month in which Egfrid succeeded was February, 
hence, if the commencement of the first in- 
diction fell in his third year, the February in 
which he succeeded must have been that of 670. 
This, of course, is exactly what Bede says, for 
he dates the death of Egfrid’s predecessor, Oswy, 
on February 15th, 670. Mr. Plummer, how- 
ever, who wrongly ascribes the commencement 
of the first Cesareanindiction to September 24th, 
673, and assigns the council of Hertford to that 
year, rejects Bede’s date for Oswy’s death, and 
lowers the accession of Egfrid to February, 671, 
in order to bring the council into his third year. 

2. Another instance of apparent agreement is 
that in v. xiv. p. 154, where we read: ‘‘ Cuius 
[sc. Osuiu regis] anno secundo hoc est......anno 
DCXLIIII...... Paulinus...... transiuit ad Dominum 
VI’ Iduum Octobrium die.” Mr. Plummer 
objects to this, saying (ii. p. 162), ‘‘ This date, 
October 10th, 644, falls in Oswy’s third year ; 
for Oswald died August 5th, 642.” If the 
annalistic year DCXLIIm. began on Septem- 
ber 24th, 643, the month of October in it fell 
in Oswy’s second year, as Bede says. 

3. I will give a third instance, and at the 
end of these lines I will indicate several more to 
which the criterion I have pointed out might, 
as I think, be applied with advantage. Bede 
dates Oswald’s death, in iii. ix. and v. xxiiii., 
thus: ‘* Regnauit Osuald...... Vilii annos...... Quo 
conpleto annorum curriculo occisus est...... die 
quinto Augusti mensis,” ‘‘anno DCXLII.”; and 
Mr. Plummer agrees, saying (vol. ii. p. 152), 
‘*As Edwin fell October 12th, 633, this fixes 
the fall of Oswald to 642.” If Oswald’s date 
depended upon Mr. Plummer’s argument it 
would be necessary to reject it. If Edwin died 
in October, 633, it is clear that nine years could 
not have passed away until October, 642, and 
consequently that Oswald’s death in August 
could not have occurred until 643. If Oswald 
died in 642, in the tenth year of the regnal 
period allotted to him, Edwin died in October, 
632, which Bede, according to my hypothesis, 
would have dated pcxxx1., and which he 
actually did date in this way. 

Direct testimony to the correctness of the 
hypothesis I have advanced (and applied) re- 
specting the date of Bede’s caput anni is to be 





found in v. xv. p. 316. Bede tells us that Adam- 
nan celebrated the Catholic Easter in Ireland 
and returned to Iona, where ‘‘ contigit eum ante 
expletum anni circulum migrasse de seculo.” 
Now Adamnan died on September 23rd, and 
the remark of Bede is quite applicable to that 
date if it marked the last day of his year. If 
Bede’s year ended with December or at Easter 
the remark would be meaningless. I would 
also adduce the dispute about the date of Arch- 
bishop Wilbrord’s consecration, which Bede 
(v. xi. p. 303) gives as pcxcvi., but which 
Wilbrord himself (vide ii. p. 291) had already 
given as pcxcv. It took place at Rome on 
November 22nd, so that if Wilbrord dated in 
the year of Christ’s Nativity, and Bede dated 
in the indictionary year, they are in agreement. 

The principle involved, then, is this. The 
Old English annalistic year of our Lord is an 
indictionary year, the annuary numbers of 
which were changed on September Ist by those 
chroniclers who used the Greek indiction, and 
on September 24th by those who used the 
Cesarean one. I cannot presume to trespass 
further on your valuable space, but I hope that 
those interested in the matter will apply the 
principle I have formulated to the determina- 
tion of the years of the following obits, viz., 
Edwin, October 12th ; Penda, November 15th; 
Paulinus, October 10th ; Aldfrid, December 14th; 
Wilfrid, October 12th; Nothhelm, October 17th; 
Alfred, October 25th ; Athelstan, October 27th; 
Edred, November 23rd ; and Edwy, October 2nd. 

A. ANSCOMBE. 








SENHOR D'EGA DE QUEIROZ. 

By the recent death at Neuilly of Senhor 
J. M. d’Ega de Queiroz Portugal has lost her 
most eminent novelist. His first work of any 
note, ‘O Primo Basilio,’ 1878, remains his 
greatest ; it has been translated into French, 
under the title ‘Cousin Basile,’ by Madame 
Rattazzi, into German as ‘Kine wie Tausend,’ 
and into English for Ticknor, of Boston, U.S., 
in 1889, by M. J. Serrano, under the title of 
‘The Dragon’s Teeth.’ This study of Lisbon 
life certainly proves him a powerful artist in 
realism, a style which he practically introduced 
into Portugal. ‘O Mandarim’ appeared in 
1880, and ran into more than one edition ; 
and his other publications included ‘Scenas 
da Vida Devota,’ 1880; ‘ A Reliquia,’ a dream- 
study of the Passion, 1887; ‘Os Maias,’ or 
‘Episodios da Vida Romantica,’ in two volumes, 
1888, a pungent attack on Portuguese society. 
He was for some time director of the Revista de 
Portugal; at the time of his death he was 
Consul-General for Portugal at Paris, and 
resided at 35, Rue de Berri. In addition to his 
own books, he had an amiable weakness for 
writing prefaces to those of other people. He 
performed this task for the ‘ Aquarellas’ of 
Joio Diniz, 1889; for the ‘ Azulejos’ of 
Pinheiro Pindellas, 1886; and also for the 
‘ Almanach Encyclopedico,’ 1895. W. R. 








THE COMING PUBLISHING SEASON. 

Messrs. Macmittan & Co. are publishing 
The Life of Oliver Cromwell, by the Rt. Hon. 
John Morley, M.P.,—Life and Letters of T. H. 
Huxley, by Leonard Huxley, in 2 vols.,—Life 
of Charles V., by Edward Armstrong,—The 
Life of Edward White Benson, by Arthur C. 
Benson, anewandabridged edition, —Eighteenth- 
Century Colour Prints, compiled, arranged, and 
written by Julia Frankau,—Highways and By- 
ways of East Anglia, by W. A. Dutt,—Rulers 
of the South : Sicily, Calabria, and Malta, by F. 
Marion Crawford, 2 vols.,— William Shakespeare : 
Poet, Dramatist, and Man, by H. W. Mabie,— 
Stage-Coach and Tavern Days in America, by 
Alice M. Earle,—Along French Byways, by Clif- 
ton Johnson, —Spanish Highwaysand Byways, by 
Katharine Lee Bates, —A New Gardening Book, 
by the Hon. Mrs. re ee Letters to 
an Unknown Friend, by E. V. B.,—The House 
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that Grew, by Mrs. Molesworth,—The April 
Baby’s Book of Tunes, by the author of ‘ Eliza- 


Kuypers, —in the “ Cambridge Bible for Schools”: 
The Song of Songs, edited by the Rev. A. 


beth and her German Garden,’—A Noah’s Ark | Harper; The Book of Daniel, edited by the 
Geography, written and pictured by Mabel | Rev. S. R. Driver; Psalms: Books IV. and V., 
Dearmer,—The Tale of the Little Twin Dragons, | XC.-CL., edited by A. F. Kirkpatrick,—Apo- 
with illustrations by S. Rosamond Praeger,— | 


The Dream Fox Story -Book, by Mabel O. 
Wright,—an édition de luae of the Writings of 
Walter Pater, the first volumes of which will be : 
Studies in the History of the Renaissance ; 
Marius the Epicurean, Vols. I. and II.; and 
Imaginary Portraits and Gaston de Latour, 
—Collected Poems of T. E. Brown, with 
Preface by W. E. Henley,— Representative 
English Comedies, under the general 
editorship of Charles M. Gayley, Vol. L., 
—in the *‘ Golden Treasury ” Series, Two Essays 
on Old Age and Friendship, translated from 
Cicero by E. S. Shuckburgh ; Miscellanies, by 
Edward FitzGerald; Marcus Aurelius Anto- 
ninus to Himself, by Dr. G. H. Rendall, —In the 
Palace of the King, by F. Marion Crawford, — 
Richard Yea-and-Nay, by Maurice Hewlett,— 
Marshfield the Observer, and the Dance of 
Death, by Egerton Castle, — Prejudged, by 
Florence Montgomery, — Dr. North and his 
Friends, by 8. Weir Mitchell,—Foes in Law, by 
Rhoda Broughton,—Rue with a Difference, by 
Rosa N. Carey, — The Crisis, by Winston 
Churchill,—Modern Broods, by Charlotte M. 
Yonge, —Pharaoh’s Daughter, and other Stories, 
by W. W. Astor,—Number One and Number 
Two, by Frances M. Peard,—The Bennett 
Twins, by Grace M. Hurd,—Who Goes There? 
by B. K. Benson, — a new edition of Miss 
Kingsley’s West African Studies, with addi- 
tional chapters,—The Romance of Spain, by 
Charles W. Wood, — Soldiering in Canada: 
Recollections and Experiences, by Lieut.-Col. 
George T. Denison,—The Monastery of St. Luke 
of Stiris and the Dependent Monastery of 
St. Nicolas in the Fields, by Robert W. Schultz 
and Sidney H. Barnsley,—The Origins of Art, 
by Dr. Yrjo Hirn,—Early Christian Art and 
Archeology, by Walter Lowrie,—Dictionary 
of Architecture and Building, edited by Russell 
Sturgis, Vol. I. A—E,—a new edition of Mr. 
Frazer’s Golden Bough, revised and enlarged, — 
Studies Scientific and Social, by Alfred R. 
Wallace: Vol. I. Scientific, Vol. II. Social, — 
The Cambridge Natural History: Vol. VIII. 
Amphibia and Reptiles, by H. Gadow,—The 
Scientific Memoirs of T. H. Huxley, edited by 
Sir M. Foster and Prof. E. Ray Lankester, in 4 
vols., Vol. ILI.,—Democracy and the Organiza- 
tion of Political Parties, by M. Ostrogorski, 
translated by F. Clarke,—Dictionary of Philo- 
sophy and Psychology, edited by J. Mark 
Baldwin, in 3 vols., — The First Epistle of 
St. Peter, Greek Text, by J. H. B. Masterman, 
—The Christian Prophets and the Prophetic 
Apocalypse, by Edward C. Selwyn,—Christ the 
Truth, by the Rev. W. Medley,—St. Paul and 
Contemporary Thought, by H. St. John Thacke- 
ray, — The Works of Bishop Butler, a new 
edition, with preface and notes by J. H. 
Bernard, —A New History of the Book of 
Common Prayer, by Francis Procter, revised 
by W. H. Frere,—Cyclopedia of Horticulture, 
Vols. III. and IV., edited by L. H. Bailey,— 
Botany: a Text-Book for Schools, and The 
Principles of Vegetable - Gardening, both by 
L. H. Bailey, — and Principles of Stock- 
Breeding, by W. H. Brewer. 

The Cambridge University Press will publish 
—Theological : An Introduction to the Old 
Testament in Greek, by H. B. Swete,—The 
Use of Sarum, edited from the MSS. by the 
Rev. W. H. Frere, Vol. II. The Ordinal and 
Tonal,—Salisbury Processions and Ceremonies, 
edited by C. Wordsworth,—Thirteen Homilies 
of St. Augustine on St. John XIV., edited, with 
translation, by H. F. Stewart,—Savonarola : 
Meditations on Psalm LI. and part of 
Psalm XXXI. in Latin, with translation, 
by Dr. E. H. Perowne,—The Prayer Book 
of Aldelnald the Bishop, edited by Dom A. B. 


crypha Arabica, edited by M. D. Gibson,— 
Codex I. of the Gospels and its Allies, by 
K. Lake. Further instalments of The Jataka, 
translated under the superintendence of Prof. 
Cowell,—Dictionary of the Hausa Language, 
by C. H. Robinson and W. H. Brooks: Vol. IT. 


| English - Hausa,—Hand-list of Muhammadan 
| MSS. in the Cambridge University Library, 





by E. G. Browne, — The Didascalia Apos- 
tolorum in Syriac, edited by M. D. Gibson, 
—A Short Grammar of the Masai Language, 
by Mrs. Hinde,—Demosthenes: De Corona, 
edited by W. W. Goodwin,—Sophocles: The 
Fragments, edited by Sir R. C. Jebb,— 
The Hisperica Famina and their Literary Con- 
geners, edited by F. J. H. Jenkinson,—An In- 
troduction to Greek Epigraphy: Vol. IL. Attica 
and Peloponnesus, edited by E. S. Roberts and 
E. A. Gardner,—Songs of Modern Greece, 
edited by G. F. Abbott,—The Temples and 
Ritual of Asklepios, by R. Caton,—The Teach- 
ing of Histcry, edited by Lord Acton and 
W. A. J. Archbold,—Political Theories of the 
Middle Ages, by Dr. O. Gierke, translated by 
F. W. Maitland,—Handbook to Politics and 
General Culture, 1492-1899, by G. P. Gooch, — 
Records of the Borough of Leicester, edited by 
Mary Bateson, and revised by W. H. Stevenson 
and J. E. Stocks, Vol. II.,—Cooper’s Annals of 
Cambridge, edited by J. W. Cooper,—Digest 
XLI. 1, De Adquirendo Rerum Dominio, trans- 
lated and edited by C. H. Monro,—The Nature 
and Evidence of Title to Real Property, by 
R. C. Maclaurin,—in the “ Cambridge Historical 
Series”: Western Civilization in its Economic 
Aspects (Medieval and Modern Times), by W. 
Cunningham ; Germany, 1815-90, by J. W. 
Headlam, 2 vols.; The French Monarchy, 
1483-1789, by A. J. Grant, 2 vols. ; Canada under 
British Rule, 1760-1867, by Sir J. G. Bouri- 
not,—King Henry V., edited by A. W. Verity, — 
A Critical Exposition of the Philosophy of 
Leibniz, by B. Russell, — Exploratio Philo- 
sophica, Part II., by the late Prof. Grote, 
edited by J. B. Mayor,—Francis Hutcheson, 
by W. R. Scott,—An Elementary Old English 
Reader and An Old English Anthology, by A. J. 
Wyatt,—Fifteen Studies in Bookkeeping, by 
W. W. Snailum,—The Conditions of Travel and 
Communication in the First Century after 
Christ, by C. A. J. Skeel,—The Care of Books, 
by J. W. Clark,—Biographical History of Gon- 
ville and Caius College, 1349-1897, compiled by 
John Venn, Vol. III.,—several new volumes in 
the ‘*‘ Cambridge Series for Schools and Training 
Colleges,” —in the ‘‘ Pitt Press Series”: Bacon: 
the New Atlantis, edited by G. C. M. Smith ; 
Sallust : Catiline, edited by W. C. Summers; 
and Horace: Satires, edited by J. Gow,—The 
Elements of Hydrostatics, by S. L. Loney, —and 
a number of long-promised volumes in classics, 
divinity, and history. 

Messrs. Hutchinson & Co.’s autumn list 
includes Lord Rosebery, his Life and Speeches, 
by Mr. Thomas F, G. Coates, in 2 large 
vols., with illustrations and photogravure por- 
traits, — The Right Hon. Joseph Chamber- 
lain, the Man and the Statesman, by Mr. N. 
Murrell Marris,—The Francis Letters, by Sir 
Philip Francis and Members of his Family, 
edited by the late Miss Beata Francis and Miss 
Eliza Keary, with a note on Junius by Mr. C. F. 
Keary,—The Living Races of Mankind, by Mr. 
H. N. Hutchinson, Dr. J. W. Gregory, and Dr. 
R. Lydekker, to be published in fortnightly 
parts,—Kings of the Rod, Rifle, and Gun, by 
Thormanby, — Disciples of Ausculapius: Bio- 
graphies of Leaders of Medicine, by the late Sir 
B. W. Richardson, 2 vols. — Henry Broad- 
hurst, M.P., the Story of his Life, by Himself, 
edited by Mr. A. P. Grubb,—two new volumes 
of Secret Memoirs: William II. of Germany 





and Francis Joseph of Austria-Hungary, by 
Madame la Marquise de Fontenoy,—Thacke- 
ray’s Stray Papers, arranged by Mr. L. Mel- 
ville,—Hero Patriots of the Nineteenth Century, 
by Mr. Edgar Sanderson, — The Story of 
Belgium, with a chapter on the Congo Free 
State, by Mr. C. Smythe,—Virgin Saints and 
Martyrs, by the Rev. S. Baring-Gould,—The 
Story of China, by Mr. N. P. Edwards, —Paris 
Revisited, by Mr. R. Whiteing. New Novels: 
A Rogue in Love, by Mr. Tom Gallon, —Charm- 
ing Renée, by Miss A. Kenealy,—In Male 
Attire, by Mr. Joseph Hatton,—Jezebel, hy 
Mr. Richard Pryce,—A Little Grey Sheep, by 
Mrs. Hugh Fraser,— The Pride of Race, by Mr. 
B. L. Farjeon,—The Second Youth of Theodora 
Desanges, by Mrs. Lynn Linton,—The Fili- 
busters, by Mr. Cutcliffe Hyne, — Morrison’s 
Machine, by Mr. J. S. Fletcher,—The Wastrel, 
by Miss Mary A. Dickens,—Of Royal Blood, by 
Mr. W. Le Queux,—The Silver Dove, by Mrs. 
A. ©. Inchbold,—Gwynett of Thornhaugh, by 
Mr. F. W. Hayes,—King of the Rocks, by Mr. 
Ambrose Pratt,—Plotters of Paris, by Mr. E. 
Mitchell,—Haggith Shy, Quakeress, by Mr. M. 
Ashton,—A Wayside Weed, by Mrs. A. F. 
Slade,—The Outcast Emperor, by the Lady 
Helen Craven,—new stories by Mr. R. White- 
ing, Sarah Grand, Mr. Frankfort Moore, Mr. 
J. A. Steuart, Miss Adeline Sergeant, Mr. 
M. P. Shiel, and other well-known writers of 
fiction,—The Silver Axe, and The Wooing of 
Val, by Miss Evelyn E. Green, — The Ruby 
Fairy Book, by Jules le Maitre, J. Wenzig, 
and others, —Fifty-two Stirring Stories for Boys, 
by Mr. G. A. Henty, Mr. G. M. Fenn, and 
others; for Girls, by L. T. Meade, Sarab 
Doudney, and others,-—Fifty-two Stories of the 
British Empire, by Mr. Julian Ralph, Mr. 
B. L. Farjeon, and others,—Fairy Tales from 
Afar, by Prof. S. Grundtvig, translated by 
Miss Jane Mulley,—A Fiery Chariot and Girl 
Heroines, by Miss Evelyn E. Green,—a new 
edition of The Love of an Uncrowned Queen, — 
and cheaper issues of several popular volumes 
in fiction and history. 

Mr. Grant Richards announces Shaftesbury’s 
Characteristics, edited by J. M. Robertson, — 
Jean Paul Marat, the People’s Friend, by E. B. 
Bax,—Heresies ; or, Agnostic Theism, Ethics, 
Sociology, and Metaphysics, by H. C. Hiller, 
Vol. III.,—Flame, Electricity, and the Camera, 
by George Iles, —Rectorial Addresses delivered 
before the University of Edinburgh, 1859-1899, 
edited by A. Stodart-Walker,—The Struggle for 
Success, by A. Stodart-Walker,—Ethical Demo- 
cracy, edited by Stanton Coit, — A Man’s 
Woman, by Frank Norris,—The Harp of Life, 
by E. Godfrey,—The Doctor Speaks, by the 
Rev. W. J. Dawson,—The New Order, by O. 
Crawfurd,—Cynthia in the West, by Charles 
Lee,—Three Plays for Puritans, by G. Bernard 
Shaw,—A Trip to Toyland, a Picture Story told 
by H. Mayer,—Piccallili, by E. Farmiloe,— 
Four-and-Twenty Toilers, illustrated by F. D. 
Bedford, with verses by E. V. Lucas,—What 
shall We do Now? by E. V. Lucas and Eliza- 
beth Lucas,—Memoirs of Edward Hare, C.8.T., 
—The Wild Knight, and other Poems, by 
G. Chesterton,—Chapel Street Children, by E. 
Farmiloe,—A Furnace of Earth, by H. Erminie 
Rives,—The Marriage of True Minds, by Theo- 
phila North,—The Nineteenth Century, by 
Havelock Ellis,—Clothes and the Man, by 
‘“Major” of T'o-day,—How to Choose your 
Banker, by Henry Warren,—The Confessions 
of St. Augustine, with introduction by Alice 
Meynell,— What is Catholicism ? by E. Scherer, 
—The Handy Man, and other Verses, by H. 
Begbie,—Unto you Young Men, by Archdeacon 
Sinclair,—The Tremendous Twins, illustrated 
by Mrs. E. Ames, with verses by E. Ames. 
Among Books for Children, The Bountiful Lady, 
by Thomas Cobb,—A Cat Book, portraits by 
H. O. Smith, characteristics by E. V. Lucas,— 
Who Killed Cock Robin? and A Frog he Would 
a- Wooing Go, illustrated by J. A. Shepherd,— 
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a large-paper edition of Tennyson’s A Dream of 
Fair Women, and other Poems, illustrated by 
E. J. Sullivan,—Peccavi, by E. W. Hornung, 
—and Songs and Lyrics, by C. W. Wynne. 








Literary Ghossip. 


Cot. HznpErson, who was recently at the 
head of the Intelligence service in Lord 
Roberts’s force during the advance on Pre- 
toria and was invalided home, is at present 
engaged in revising the drill-book. He is, 
however, intended by the authorities to write 
the military history of the war, which he is 
highly competent to undertake. It is to be 
hoped that a considerable sum will be asked 
and voted towards this history in order that 
proper assistants may be attached to Col. 
Henderson, and that the work, when begun, 
may be rapidly completed, and not delayed 
like the German official history of the war 
of 1870. 

M. JoserH Rernacu, who has been one of 
the principal actors in the Dreyfus case, is 
about to complete the history of the affaire. 
The work will be in two volumes, the first 
dealing with the trial and condemnation of 
Dreyfus in 1894. M. Reinach has been at 
thesources of information from the beginning 
of the case, and has recently received a 
great number of completely new facts, and 
specially the personal notes of Dreyfus 
himself. The first volume will appear in 
Paris before the end of the present year. 
We suppose that an English publisher will 
bring out at the same time a translation of 
this important and sensational work. 

Mr. Morey has made good progress of 
late with the life of Gladstone. The pre- 
sent proposal is to issue the work in two 
volumes, of which one will consist of the 
life and letters, the other of documents and 
notes. The first volume will be illustrated 
with numerous portraits, as far as possible 
from original or contemporary sources. No 
date is yet fixed for the publication. We 
are glad to learn that Mr. Morley’s con- 
tinued ill health has in no way prevented 
him from working at the biography. 

Tue life of the late Lord Granville has 
long been in the hands of Lord Edmond 
Fitzmaurice, M.P., who was for some time 
Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, but its 
publication will probably be postponed 
until after the appearance of Mr. Morley’s 
work on Gladstone, owing to the more 
active part which Lord Edmond has taken 
in politics. The general election will now, 
perhaps, necessitate a further delay of both 
biographies. 

Mr. A. F. Pottarp, who won both the 
Lothian and the Arnold Historical Prizes at 
Oxford, is publishing through Messrs. Kegan 
Paul & Co. a study entitled ‘ England under 
Protector Somerset.’ This book is based 
exclusively on original authorities, and 
illustrates in detail the policy of the Pro- 
tector, the first ruler of England who be- 
lieved in religious toleration and political 
liberty. Incidentally it corrects some erro- 
neous views generally prevalent on the his- 
tory of Edward VI.’s reign, and throws 
new light on the religious, political, and 
social movements of the time. It is claimed 
that the appendix supplies the only full and 
adequate account hitherto published of the 
manuscript and printed sources for the his- 
tory of the period. 





Messrs. Smiru, ExvpEer & Co. will publish 
next week a new novel entitled ‘ The 
Marble Face,’ by the clever author who 
writes under the name of G. Colmore. 
They will also issue a new and cheaper 
edition of the late J. A. Symonds’s ‘ Shak- 
spere’s Predecessors in the English Drama,’ 
and a further volume (‘ The Life of Jesus,’ 
by Prof. Rush Rees) of the ‘‘ Historical 
Series for Bible Students,” which is being 
published by them in this country, and by 
Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons in the United 
States. 

In the October number of the Cornhill 
Magazine Dr. Conan Doyle contributes a 
paper entitled ‘Some Military Lessons of 
the War’; Mr. E. H. Parker writes on the 
‘Imperial Manchu Family’; and Dr. A. W. 
Ward on ‘The Girlhood of Queen Louisa.’ 
H. 8. Merriman finishes his novel, ‘The 
Isle of Unrest’; and there are two short 
stories, ‘Two’s Company’ and ‘A Case at 
the Museum,’ by Mrs. Meyer Henne and 
Mr. R. Ross. The monthly ‘Conference’ 
is devoted to Chaucer. Amongst the other 
articles are ‘More Humours of Irish Life’ 
and ‘ Dogs that Earn their Living,’ the latter 
by Mr. C. J. Cornish. 

Tue ‘Letters of Sir Philip Francis and 
Members of his Family,’ which Messrs. 
Hutchinson are about to publish, will be 
full of interest. Sir Philip Francis was 
a boon companion of the Prince Regent, 
and much in the way of political and social 
gossip of an intimate sort will appear. 
There will be controversy too, as Mr. C. F. 
Keary promises to prove that Francis is 
Junius! It is rather odd that the letters 
have not been published before. 


Mr. Fisher Unwin will publish shortly 
a book entitled ‘Pages from a Journal,’ by 
Mark Rutherford, which consists of essays, 
notes, and tales from a journal of the last 
thirty years. 


Tue fourteenth annual volume of ‘ Book- 
Prices Current’ will be out with no ap- 
preciable delay, notwithstanding the number 
of important sales that were crowded into 
the closing weeks of the season. This volume 
will be found unusually interesting in one re- 
spectat least, asitshows definitely for the first 
time the effect of a British war of some mag- 
nitude upon the second-hand book market. 
While more books were sold than at any 
period since 1896, the total amount realized 
fell considerably below the figures of the 
last three years, the average sum obtained 
per lot standing no higher than 2/. 6s. 2d., as 
against 2/, 19s. 5d.in 1899. The new volume 
makes 680 pages, exclusive of the indexes, 
and will, therefore, contain eighteen pages 
less than that of last year. 

Tue number of American historical 
research students who have visited the 
archives of this country during the present 
year is stated to be exceptionally large, and 
the subjects upon which they have been 
engaged are, as usual, remarkable for their 
originality and interest. Indeed, American 
historical professors who cultivate the 
“seminar” system with such admirable re- 
sults appear to have a positive genius for 
selecting subjects which lend themselves 
to further elucidation from unedited MSS. 
At the present moment the subject most in 
favour is the development of exceptional 
jurisdictions, such as the Palatinate of 





Durham and the Star Chamber, together 
with the great economic problems connected 
with the enclosure of commons, the survival 
of bondage, the history of the great trading 
companies, and the emancipation of colonial 
trade. On all these and other important 
questions much good work has appeared or 
may be expected. Such exemplary labours 
furnish a still further indication of the 
activity and success of the new school of 
American history, which bids fair to rival 
the schools of France and Germany in its 
scientific methods, whilst retaining an Anglo- 
Saxon individuality of its own. 


Mr. W. A. Linpsay, Q.C., Windsor 
Herald, has consented to act as general 
editor to the series entitled ‘‘ The Historic 
Families of the United Kingdom,” now 
being prepared by Mr. Freemantle. 


Messrs. Hurcutnson & Co. will publish 
immediately a large and important book, 
‘The Right Hon. Joseph Chamberlain: 
the Man and the Statesman,’ by N. 
Murrell Marris. It has been in pre- 
paration for some considerable time, and 
will give a very full and intimate account of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s career, including a con- 
densed history of much of the political life 
of this country during the last thirty years. 
Mr. Chamberlain has lately given a special 
sitting for the portrait which is to appear 
in the volume, and also his permission 
to photograph Highbury and the many 
interesting mementoes it contains. Other 
portraits and illustrations in abundance 
will lighten the political matter, whilst the 
family have given valuable assistance in 
verifying details connected with their his- 
tory and private affairs. 

Tue Oxford School of Geography, which 
works in co-operation with the Royal 
Geographical Society, and which has now 
organized a complete course of geographical 
instruction, offers a University scholarship 
for competition in the second week of 
October. The next examination for the 
diploma will be held in June, 1901. 


Tue first large edition of ‘Robert Orange,’ 
by John Oliver Hobbes, having been sold 
out, a new and revised edition is in prepara- 
tion, and will be issued almost immediately 
by Mr. Fisher Unwin. 


THE nominations of London graduates for 
the sixteen seats on the new University 
Senate to be filled by Convocation are now 
complete, and the election has been fixed 
for October 9th. The faculties will make 
their selection three days later. We under- 
stand that the Senate as now constituted 
will meet on October 8th, and perform the 
solemn rite of hari-kari. The first meeting 
of the new Senate will be held on Octo- 
ber 24th. 


Tus morning the Duke of Northumber- 
land is to receive his degree of D.C.L. 
from Durham University. The Duke, it 
will be remembered, recently graduated as 
a ‘pious donor’ by undertaking to estab- 
lish a new secondary school at Alnwick. 


Ir has been stated that as many as fifteen 
County Councils in England and Wales now 
support farms out of their technical grants 
for the purpose of providing agricultural 
and horticultural instruction for male and 
female students. The Hants County Council 
is the latest to embark on such a venture. 
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Tue final report of the Scottish Uni- 
versities Commission, now dissolved, appears 
to have raised a little demur at St. Andrews 
by the account which it gives of the memor- 
able controversy between the University 
and the Dundee College. The report states 
that the Marquis of Bute, when Lord 
Rector, had no personal knowledge of the 
various transactions, and that “‘ the informa- 
tion which appears to have been laid before 
him by others was singularly inaccurate.” 
Exception has been taken to this particular 
statement. 

Mr. G. C. Dosss, M.A., has joined Mr. 
S. T. Freemantle as partner, and the firm 
will be continued under the style of Free- 
mantle & Co. 

Dr. RateraH, formerly Quain Professor 
of Historical Law at University College, 
London, who was last year appointed as 
legal member of the Viceroy’s Council in 
India, has accepted the position of Vice- 
Chancellor of Calcutta University. 

WE learn that H.E. Sir Ernest Satow, 
during his recent stay in this country, has 
been able to see through the press the 
greater portion of the edition he has recently 
prepared for the Hakluyt Society of Capt. 
John Saris’s account of the first English 
voyage to Japan, and the work is expected 
to be ready for distribution in a few weeks, 

Mr. F. B. Bickxey, of the British Museum, 
is passing through the press his final sheets 
of ‘The Little Red Book of Bristol,’ an im- 
portant record of that city, which was used 
by Barrett and subsequent historians. The 
ordinances of the trade guilds of the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries are par- 
ticularly interesting —socially for their 
enactments, philologically for the remark- 
able forms of language in which they are 
written. 

Women students who wish to study in 
Germany should note that it is only at the 
two universities in Baden, Heidelberg and 
Freiburg, that their admittance to all lectures 
is a matter of right, whereas at the remain- 
ing universities it rests entirely with the 
professors. 

Tue sudden death is reported from 
Grindelwald of the Swiss poet Frau Dr. 
Huber, known better by her maiden name 
of Marie Dobeli. A few weeks ago the 
press announced that she was to be the 
editor of a new literary serial, the Zdelweiss, 
and she was arranging with the contri- 
butors up to the day of her death. 


Tue Cotta firm in Stuttgart announce a 
fiftieth edition of Hermann Sudermann’s 
first great romance (and as many think 
his best) ‘ Frau Sorge.’ This is a literary 
event of extreme rarity in Germany. His 
‘Katzensteg,’ which comes next in popu- 
larity amongst his fellow-countrymen, has 
passed through more than twenty editions, 
and his ‘Iolanthe’s Hochzeit’ through 
nearly asmany. Bertha Overbeck’s English 
translation of ‘ Frau Sorge’ was published 
nine years ago. 

TureEe of the Swiss cities—Basle, Schaff- 
hausen, and Ziirich—are taking energetic 
steps for the historical and literary celebra- 
tion in 1901 of their entry into the Swiss 
Confederation 500 years ago. The “ Fest- 
schrift”’ for the Basle Bundesfeier is being 
prepared by a commission of the Basle 





Historical and Antiquarian Society at the 
cost of the Cantonal Government. The 
‘‘ Festschrift’ for the Ziirich Gedenkfeier, 
illustrating a series of episodes from the 
history of Ziirich to be represented in the 
open air, is in the hands of Prof. Adolf 
Frey. The reception of Ziirich and Basle 
into the League of the Confederates was 
not contemporaneous, but divided by a long 
interval. It seems always easy, however, 
to find some apology in Switzerland for 
festive commemoration. 

Tue Parliamentary Papers of the week 
include Refcrmatory Schools, Ireland, Re- 
port (6d.); Government Laboratory, Report 
(24d.); Report of the Commissioners under 
the Universities (Scotland) Act, 1889 (4d.) ; 
Statement of Schools in Receipt of Parlia- 
mentary Grants, &c. (2s. 11d.); Report on 
MSS. of the Marquis of Salisbury, Part VIII. 
(2s. 8d.); Irish Education Report (33d.) ; 
and Report on Endowed Charities, County 
of Durham. 








SCIENCE 


a. 
A NEOLITHIC CEMETERY IN CORNWALL. 


A piIscoveRy of the highest importance to 
the study of the prehistoric races inhabiting 
England before the first Roman invasion has 
recently been made in a remote corner of Corn- 
wall. Ona sloping sandy hillside overlooking 
the picturesque white sand bay of Harlyn ex- 
cavations were being made by Mr. Reddie 
Mallett for sinking a well preparatory to build- 
ing a house overlooking the sea. The spot 
selected for boring turned out to be exactly in 
the centre, not of a tumulus containing but two 
or three interments, but of a perfect cemetery, 
with three distinct layers of burials of men, 
women, and children. The drift-sand that is 
so extensive in this part of Cornwall rose some 
eight to ten feet above the graves, but when the 
original, hardly compressed sand was reached, 
the great slates with which the cists were care- 
fully formed were often not more than two 
feet below this surface. 

Of these cists some forty to fifty have been 
discovered. Unfortunately the discovery was 
not at first thought of importance, and some 
graves and their contents were destroyed ; but 
on finding more Mr. Mallett (with the valuable 
aid of Mr. W. T. Crank, of Clifton, who hap- 
pened to be staying in the neighbourhood) care- 
fully preserved, and Mr. Crank photographed, 
the finds; and then the Rev. W. Iago, the 
well-known Cornish antiquary, visited the 
spot, and, acting for the Society of Anti- 
quaries, the British Museum, and the Royal 
Cornish Institution, at once proceeded to open 
carefully other cists and make plans and 
drawings of their position and contents. Ina 
few days he was assisted by the Rev. S. Baring- 
Gould, and a tent was erected for protecting 
the finds as excavated, watchers appointed, 
and the public restrained from damaging or 
carrying away bones or trouvailles. 

It was deeply interesting to work down 
amidst the overdrifted sand of modern days to 
the huge slabs of slate that we now know covered 
the remains of a people of pre-Christian days. 
In the best preserved cists we came upon an 
upper slab of slate some 3in. to 5 in. thick, and 
4 ft. long by 2 ft. to 2} ft. broad, supported on 
four upright slabs, these being retained in posi- 
tion by boulders of spar. Often this slate was 
nearly resolved again into its original mud, but 
at other times it was perfectly firm and hard. 
On working away this shale, and lifting the great 
slate, below would be seen oftentimes a perfect 
skeleton, lying on its left side, with hands 
brought up to the shoulders and knees to the 





chest, the heads in nearly all cases to the north’ 
and facing to the east. This is exactly as the early 
burials are depicted in Bateman’s ‘Ten Years’ 
Diggings’ and in Jewett’s ‘Grave Mounds.’ 
The one thing that was disappointing was the 
scarcity of implements or weapons, and the 
utter absence of pottery. Three spinning 
whorls were found, several slate knives or 
dagger-heads, two halves of a well-worked 
slate (?) arm-ring, two copper rings much en- 
crusted and oxidized ; and on the day I left the 
diggings an apparently iron fibula, with its clasp. 
Some large broken teeth were also found, said 
to be those of an ox. 

The skulls were of the dolichocephalic order, 
the teeth in many being well preserved, ground 
down flat with work, and most of them entirely 
free from signs of caries. Feeling that it was of 
the utmost importance these skulls should be 
scientifically examined, I suggested Dr. John 
Beddoe should be sent for. On writing to him 
I found that, although he was at the British 
Association meeting, he was willing to come 
down, and Mr. Baring-Gould arranged that the 
whole of the skulls and the complete skeletons 
should be packed in cases, specially prepared, for 
his thorough examination; and on Septem- 
ber 11th we drove out with Dr. Beddoe, who 
made a careful examination of the site and of 
the cists, witnessing the opening of several, and 
taking preliminary measurements of some of the 
skulls and bones. The longest femur measured 
17}in., giving a man of about 5ft. 6in.; and 
the skulls he then was able to measure Dr. 
Beddoe pronounced of the neolithic order, but he 
is to make a careful examination of the whole, 
and will report upon them to the societies who 
have interested themselves in and subscribed for 
thework. Many of the bodies were buried without 
cists, and tiny cists for little children were dis- 
covered ; sometimes a skeleton would be found 
above the slate that covered an earlier burial, 
and apparently there were three generations of 
burials. Harlyn Bay lies two and a half miles 
south-west of Padstow, and is in the centre of 
numerous tumuli, many of which have been 
opened, as those on Bray Hill, on the north 
shore of the Padstow estuary. Some brilliant 
red sand found on the surface of the lower 
stratum of the local brown sand suggests the 
presence of iron, and there are other problems 
yet to be worked out in this highly interesting 
discovery. It would have been well if the 
whole site could have been covered in and the 
discovery preserved intact and in situ. In 
Austria or Germany this would have been done 
by the Government. JAMES BAKER. 





THE HEREFORD CATHEDRAL MAP OF THE WORLD. 


Tae recent attacks on the authorities for 
neglect of this interesting map are undeserved, 
and the defence of the Dean complete. I have 
this week carefully inspected it, from the Holy 
Trinity at the top to the mermaid in the centre 
and thence to the devil at the bottom, vid two 
Babylons, London and Salzburg. It is in 


perfect preservation and well watched over. 
READER. 





ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES. 


In recent researches in the cave of La Mouthe 
(Dordogne) M. Emile Riviére has made a dis- 
covery which seems to supply the answer to a 
question that has sometimes been raised as to 
the means by which the prehistoric artists 
obtained sufficient light to enable them to make 
the engraved figures that have been found 
decorating the walls of the dark recesses of the 
cave. He found an object of sandstone which 
he describes as a lamp, and as belonging to the 
same Magdalenian period to which the figures 
belong. The workman’s tool unfortunately 
broke it into four fragments at the moment it 
was exhumed, of which only three have been 
preserved. It differs from all previous discoveries 
of the same kind in having on the under surface 
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a spirited sketch of the head of a wild goat, so 
precisely similar to one sketched on the wall as 
to suggest that the same artist must have done 
both. In close association with it were found 
several flint implements of elegant shape and 
well finished. M. Riviére describes his dis- 
covery in a paper read before the Society of 
Anthropology of Paris at a recent meeting, and 
published in vol. x. of the fourth series of the 
Bulletin of that Society. 

The meetings of Section H of the British 
Association at Bradford have been full of in- 
terest, and have in several respects marked 
distinct progress in anthropological knowledge. 
The address of the President, Prof. John Rhys, 
Principal of Jesus College, Oxford, showed in 
an original and striking manner how folk-tales 
may render service in bridging over the gap 
between the historic and the prehistoric. The 
exposition by Mr. Arthur J. Evans of the alpha- 
betic and other characters found by him on a 
vast number of tablets in the Palace of Cnossus, 
in the island of Crete, gave room for hope that 
the complete key to their interpretation may 
some day be obtained. Mr. D. &: Hogarth on 
the second day of the meeting gave illustrations 
of the discoveries at the cave of Psychro, in the 
same island. The Association has made a grant 
of 1451. towards the further prosecution of re- 
searches in Crete. Prof. Haddon’s expositions 
of the textile patterns of the sea Dayaks, and of 
the dwellings and family life of the natives of 
Sarawak, were very informing, and received with 
much enthusiasm. Dr. Beddoe, who was presi- 
dent of the section at the previous Bradford 
meeting in 1873, and then addressed it on the 
anthropology of Yorkshire, gave the results of 
his more recent observations on the population 
of West Yorkshire; and in another paper 
pointed out cases where, from the conformation 
of the skull, the cephalic index is rendered un- 
certain. Prof. A. Macalister, who had expressed 
at the Dover meeting in 1899 a strong opinion 
that the cephalic index was of little value, wel- 
comed the confirmation of his view afforded by 
Dr. Beddoe. Mr. Sidney Hartland made a very 
important communication on the imperfection 
of our knowledge of the black races of the 
Transvaal and Orange River colonies, and urged 
that a commission should be appointed to in- 
vestigate the subject. The Anthropological 
Institute and the Folk-Lore Society have ap- 
proached the Government with that view, and 
received a favourable answer from the Colonial 
Office, and it is hoped that the British Associa- 
tion will support the proposal. The President 
of the Association, Sir William Turner, who had 
been president of Section H at the Toronto 
meeting in 1897, exhibited a mould used for 
producing a figure of a female head, bearing on 
the outside several impressions of the finger- 
marks of the Roman sculptor who had made or 
used it. The Section cordially welcomed Mr. 
David Boyle, Keeper of the Ethnographic 
Museum at Toronto, who addressed them on 
paganism as it exists among civilized Iroquois. 
Several other papers of great importance and 
value were read. 








Science Gossiy, 


Mr. L. R. WriiperForce, Demonstrator and 
University Lecturer in Physics at Cambridge, 
has been appointed to the Lyon Jones Chair of 
Experimental Physics at University College, 
Liverpool, vacated by the removal of Dr. Oliver 
Lodge to the University of Birmingham. 


THE ‘Natural History of Sokotra and Abd- 
el-Kuri,’ edited by Dr. Henry O. Forbes, is in 
the press. The volume exhibits the results of 
a scientific expedition made to Sokotra and 
Abd-el-Kuri in 1898-9 by Mr. W. R. Ogilvie- 
Grant and the editor. The history of the islands 
will also be considered. 

In Mathematics and Science the Cambridge 
University Press announce : Scientific Papers, 





by Lord Rayleigh, Vol. II.; by the late John 
Hopkinson, in 2 vols.; by Osborne Reynolds, 
Vol. II.,—Lectures on the Lunar Theory and 
Vol. II. of the Scientific Papers of the late Prof. 
Adams,—A Treatise on Spherical Astronomy, 
by Sir R. S. Ball,—A Treatise on Geometrical 
Optics, by R. A. Herman,—Advanced Exercises 
in Practical Physics, by A. Schuster,—The Pre- 
vention of Valvular Disease of the Heart, by 
Richard Caton,—Zoological Resulis based on 
Materialfrom New Britain, New Guinea, and Else- 
where, by A. Willey, Part V..— Fauna Hawaiiensis, 
edited by D. Sharp: Vol. II. Part V., Arachnida, 
by M. Eugéne Simon ; Crustacea, Isopoda, by 
M. A. Dollfus; Amphipoda, by the Rev. T. R. R. 
Stebbing,—Zoology, by E. W. MacBride and 
A. E. Shipley,—Fossil Plants, by A. C. Seward, 
Vol. II.,—and Electricity and Magnetism, by 
R. T. Glazebrook. 


From an examination of the Draper Memorial 
photographs Mrs. Fleming has discovered a new 
star in the constellation Aquila, the approximate 

lace of which is R.A. 195 15™, N.P.D. 90° 19’. 
t first appeared on a photographic plate on 
April 21st, 1899, when it was of the seventh 
magnitude. On another, taken on the following 
October 27th, the magnitude had diminished to 
the tenth. Last July this was only about 113. 
Prof. E. C. Pickering states that the spectrum 
is monochromatic, resembling those of gaseous 
nebule, and that this is confirmed by Prof. 
Wendell. 


An Alpine jubilee of a rare character was 
celebrated on September 13th. Half a century 
ago, on September 13th, 1850, Herr Coaz, of 
Chur, the venerable chief forest inspector, made 
the first ascent of the highest summit of the 
Rhetian Alps. In these days the feat is no 
such marvel as it was fifty years ago, when there 
were not any of the splendid maps, comfort- 
able night quarters, plentiful literature, and 
other helps which are now at the service of the 
climber. Dr. Oswald Heer, one of the first 
explorers of the high regions of the Bernina 
glacier district in the interests of science, 
attempted the Piz Palu in 1835. He was fol- 
lowed by Herr Coaz, as the Swiss Federal 
geometrician who was entrusted with the topo- 
graphical delineation of the Bernina-Gebirgsstock 
in 1850. On July 13th in that year he ascended 
for the first time the Piz Corvatsch, on July 21st 
the Piz Lat and next the Piz Caputschin (3,393 
metres), on August 19th the Piz Tschierra 
(3,570 m.), and on September 13th the highest 
Bernina-spitz (4,052 m.). The last ascent was 
an epoch-making chapter in the history of Swiss 
mountaineering, and was accomplished with the 
help of the two guides Jon and Lorenz Tscharner. 
There was no second ascent of the Piz Bernina 
until eight years later, on October 3rd, 1858, 
though it had been many times attempted with- 
out success. Since that time, however, the Piz 
Bernina has become accessible by various routes, 
and a Bernina tour has been accomplished by 
not a few adventurous ladies. Herr Coaz has 
other claims to the admiration of his friends, 
both native and foreign, besides his remarkable 
labours as a pioneer. He was one of the 
founders of the Swiss Alpenklub and its first 
Central President. He has been a zealous con- 
tributor to the yearly reports of the Natur- 
forschende Gesellschaft, and one of the earliest 
writers in the Jahrbuch of the Swiss Alpenklub. 
He is the author of several itineraries, of a 
work on avalanches, and of the text of the 
‘Baum-album der Schweiz,’ and he has done 
valued service to his cantonal fatherland Grau- 
biinden, as well as to Switzerland at large, as 
topographer, engineer, and forester. 


Tue Nationaltidende of Copenhagen received 
information on the 9th inst. that the Swedish 
North Pole Expedition had found in the Austrian 
Stationshaus on the island of Jan Mayen a 
bottle left there by the Amdrup Danish North 
Pole Expedition on the way towards East 
Greenland. It contained the news that Amdrup 





had left behind him on Walrus Island, near 
Sabine Island, a communication for Sérdrup’s 
expedition. 

AN international congress is to be held in 
Christiania in October to draw up the programme 
for a systematic study of the sea, and to deter- 
mine on the place where the central institute is 
to be established in accordance with the decision 
of the me Pf Congress of Stockholm. 
The Norwegians have built a ship, the Michael 
Sars, which is specially athens | for deep-sea 
study, and has recently returned from a trial 
voyage to the Polar Ocean between Greenland 
and Norway with very satisfactory results. 








FINE ARTS 


ae 


Pottery and Porcelain: a Guide to Collectors, 
By F. Litchfield. Illustrated. (Truslove, 
Hanson & Comba.)—Mr. Litchfield, who is an 
expert as well as a dealer in ceramics of the 
finer sort, expands in this handsome and 
copiously illustrated volume a small handbook 
published by him some years ago, and since 
then more than once reissued, with additions 
and not afew corrections. Still more enlarged 
and very considerably improved, the work now 
again appears in a form which cannot fail to be 
acceptable to the ever-increasing host of ama- 
teurs of pottery and porcelain. These persons 
may trust it as a manual of the more ambitious 
and comprehensive sort, but not by any means 
as an exhaustive text dealing with any one of 
the many provinces of a big subject. In fact, 
Mr. Litchfield does not pretend to rival the 
specialists who have divided the ceramic empire 
between them ; but his historical notes are com- 
pendious, and generally reach a high level of 
correctness, On the other hand, many of the 
sections seem to require extension; for 
example, much more is required to bring up to 
date the histories of Oriental and quasi-Oriental 
groups of the more precious sorts, such as 
ancient lustre wares, and those which are known 
as Persian and Rhodian. Again, the much- 
admired pottery of St. Porchaire, otherwise of 
Oiron, or ‘*‘ Henri Deux” ware, is badly served 
by two pages only and two cuts of an indifferent 
quality. Nor was it desirable to repeat thrice 
in different parts of the book that it was M. 
E. Bonnaffé who gave to this fatence its more 
modern name, and cleared up the greater part 
of its previously mysterious history. Review- 
ing M. Bonnaffé’s book on the subject some 
years ago, we gave the substance of the French 
antiquary’s discoveries. The commercial history 
of this ware is remarkable, insomuch as when 
specimens came into the market they realized 
astounding sums ; yet Mr. Litchfield need not 
have troubled us with so much on this matter, 
since his information, after all, concerns dealers 
more than others, and is well known. We 
would rather have had his opinion on the ques- 
tion whether the dainty incrustations of brown 
on the cream ground of these articles were pro- 
duced by using bookbinders’ stamps, making 
indents which were afterwards filled in with 
the darker material. He says the potters of 
St. Porchaire ‘‘ graved the principal ornaments, 
and then filled them in with a coloured clay.” 
It is much more likely, and the internal evi- 
dence of the specimens themselves is favourable 
to the suggestion, that the more mechanical 
process was employed. We notice reticence 
similar to the above under the head of ‘ Palissy 
Ware,’ a fabric the chief elements of which— 
reptiles, fish, and so on—were moulded from 
nature, not modelled by an artist; yet Mr. 
Litchfield says nothing of this, in the 
artistic sense, vital matter. Nor does he 
commend the coloration of Palissy, which 
is that potter’s highest merit in artistic eyes. 
Among the most acceptable sections is that 
on the ceramics of Derby. It is true that 
the subject has been elaborately dealt with and 
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illustrated, while the output of the works which 
centre at the Midland town has always been 
valued at its best, and is abundant. It is, more- 
over, exceptionally easy to identify the wares 
there produced, were it worth the trouble to 
do so, which is not always the case. In fact, 
it is only the finest Derby ware which is ever 
found in the houses of artists. The same may 
be said with even less reservation of the pro- 
ductions of Sévres, which artists who affect 
Oriental wares and similar things of ll 
kinds, from the roughest Hispano - Mauresque 
to the most tender porcelain of Japan, 
seldom or never tolerate, much less enjoy. 
That such is the case is a striking comment on 
what is called art in pottery and porcelain. 
Artistically speaking, we find in much of the 
older output of Sévres, despite its ‘‘ frivolity 
and flamboyancy,” an unusually pure taste in 
design. In these examples the influence of 
Madame de Pompadour, the chief patroness of 
the factory, and such like ‘‘cattle” (as Carlyle 
called them) of hertime and later, is not apparent. 
Collectors who do not keep art and the higher 
sort of beauty before their eyes in ceramic 
matters will find in Mr. Litchfield’s book a 
considerable and valuable aid, with many 
excellent illustrations and facsimiles. As to 
marks and monograms, this volume is pro- 
vided with well-drawn copies of them in 
large numbers, judiciously culled from previous 
publications, including some with which Mr. 
Litchfield has been connected as reviser or 
editor. A section on ‘Counterfeit and Mis- 
leading Marks’ will be useful to the unwary, 
as it is full of warnings such as only expe- 
rienced dealers like our author are competent 
to give. There is touching frankness about 
this passage :— 

“The famous collection of old Dresden china 

formed by the Hon. W. F. B. Massey Mainwaring, 
and recently (May, 1899) sold to Mr. King for the 
large sum of 50.000/., contains specimens of the 
differing periods [of the famous Saxon factory’s 
output]; but it also contains a great many important 
and valuable examples of each period, whereas it 
would be possible to select from such a collection 
all the specimens necessary to form an excellent 
representative collection for, perhaps, less than a 
tenth part of the sum at which Mr. Mainwaring’s 
china was valued.” 
The advice to collectors that they should, at 
least when beginning, form representative 
assemblies of the varied groups of the wares, 
whatever these may be, which attract them is 
sound, even if only applied so far as to 
procure for reference during further efforts 
certain touchstones suitable for attesting the 
various grades of pots or porcelain. Mr. Litch- 
field very wisely invites collectors to pursue 
their studies of ceramics of certain important 
classes at the Museum of Economic Geology in 
Jermyn Street, and he does so, as he says, 
**because of its being so little known,” which 
is true, though that is a pity. Amateurs who 
have not arrived at the stage when their hobbies 
master them have but limited notions of the 
wealth of London and some of our provincial 
cities in ceramic ware of all kinds. Least 
known of all the finer collections is that here 
referred to, yet those of Worcester, Cardiff, 
Windsor Castle, South Kensington, Oxford, 
and Bethnal Green may be ranked in many 
respects with the comparatively obscure one in 
Piccadilly. As to marks and monograms, our 
author, like other experts in fine art, pays but 
little attention to them when the intrinsic 
qualities (best recognized by experience) of the 
article in question do not endorse their evidence, 
Comparisons of the genuine and the factitious 
marks, many of which are copied here, will be 
instructive, and good training to amateurs who 
pin their faith upon monograms. ‘‘ Let the 
reader remember,” says our author, ‘‘that the 
mark is the easiest part of the forgery to 
imitate.” 








‘PORTRAITURE IN RECUMBENT EFFIGIES.’ 


I was particularly interested in Mr. Harts- 
horne’s recent excellent essay on portraiture in efli- 
gies, and amglad to learn that it is hisintention to 
carry the subject further after a more exhaustive 
fashion. Being well acquainted with alabaster 
effigies, I venture to think, in concord with your 
reviewer, that Mr. Hartshorne has much under- 
valued the artistic treatment of English alabaster 
in effigies as well as its claim to give a likeness 
of the deceased. Unfortunately I do not in 
any way share Mr. Hartshorne’s capabilities as 
a draughtsman, but when I was making a 
thorough study of the churches of Derbyshire 
early in the seventies, and watching a friend 
making drawings for me of the various alabaster 
effigies, it never entered my head to doubt that 
in all cases they were more or less successful 
attempts at portraiture. This seemed to me to 
be obviously the case with the fine series at 
Norbury and at Longford. Notwithstanding the 
new noses and toes unhappily affixed to the 
Cokayne monuments at Ashborne, they surely 
still bear traces of intentions to produce a vera 
effigies. As to the effigy in the little church of 
Kedleston of Sir John Curzon, who died about 
1450, a well-known character, generally known 
by his nickname of ‘‘ Whitehead ”—‘‘ Vulgo 
vocat’ Curzon with the white head,” as the 
herald has it—I do not believe that any one of 
intelligence could look at his large well-defined 
features without confidently assuming that it 
was a likeness. I have little or no doubt that, 
when Mr. Hartshorne more thoroughly studies 
the alabaster effigies of Derbyshire and other 
counties, his views in this respect will be con- 
siderably modified. J. Cuarzes Cox. 








fine-Art Gossiy, 

FREQUENTERS of Fleet Street will very soon 
miss one of the most effective portions of the 
vista in that renowned thoroughfare. Owing to 
a recent decision of Dr. Tristram, Chancellor 
of the Diocese of London, the Law Life As- 
surance Society (whose modern Gothic offices 
stand obtrusively on the west of the church 
of St. Dunstan - in - the - West) have been 
authorized to extend this building of theirs close 
to the tower of the church. Besides this, a new 
rectory house is to be erected on the east side 
of the tower. Thus all those parts of the 
church and tower which are not taller than 
the new structures will be completely masked. 


At Liverpool the autumn exhibition in the 
Walker Art Gallery has been opened to the 
public, and among its contents of the finer and 
graver sort are Mr. Gow’s ‘St. Paul’s on the 
Diamond Jubilee Day’; Sir E. J. Poynter’s 
‘Queen of Sheba’s Visit to Solomon,’ which, 
lent from Sydney, was lately in Guildhall, 
London; Mr. Whistler’s portrait of Thomas 
Carlyle ; Sir E. Burne-Jones’s ‘ Three Saints,’ 
lent by Mr. Gray-Hill, of Birkenhead; and 
paintings by Sir Laurence Alma Tadema, 
Messrs. Herkomer, Sargent, Val Prinsep, 
E. J. Gregory, E. A. Abbey, Briton Riviere, 
and N. H. Hemy. 

AN important and representative exhibition 
of the works of Mr. Walter Crane is to be 
opened at Buda-Pesth on the 14th prox. More 
than a thousand works of all kinds, pictorial 
and decorative, will be on show. 


In consequence of the anticipated lateness of 
the autumn season through the dissolution of 
Parliament, the management of the Romney 
Exhibition have decided to postpone the opening 
of the second selection of the artist’s works for 
a month. 

Tue ‘Characters from Romance,’ which Mr. 
Heinemann promises from the hand of Mr. 
William Nicholson, will be a great test of his 
powers. The gay seem chosen rather than the 
serious, and the list is most interesting, in- 
cluding as it does Don Quixote, Tony Weller, 





Mr. Rochester, Jorrocks, Mulvaney, John 
Silver, and Porthos. To hit off such heroes 
abundant humour will be needed. 


Durinc the present season Mr. Fisher Unwin 
will publish ‘The Home of Santa Claus,’ by 
G. A. Best, with over one hundred unique illus- 
trations specially made from photographs ; 
‘Tales told in the Zoo,’ by F. Carruthers 
Gould and F. H. Carruthers Gould, illus- 
trated by ‘“* F.C. G.” ; ‘Old Father Gander,’ 
illustrated with sixteen plain and sixteen 
coloured full-page illustrations by Walter Scott 
Howard ; and ‘Bubbles, his Book,’ a fairy 
story for small children, by R. F. Irvine, 
profusely illustrated. 

Lirrte WENHAM HALL, near Ipswich, a remark- 
able specimen of thirteenth-century architecture, 
remarkable, that is, in the sense that it has never 
been restored, is about to pass into the hands 
of Mr. George Crisp, of Playford Hall, an 
antiquary who intends to preserve it from 
modern depredations and improvements. We 
wish similar assurances of reverence for our old 
monuments were more common. 

Tue Report of the Director of the National 
Gallery of Ireland hasbeen published, and, among 
other matters of note, states that 72,000 persons 
saw the collection in the course of 1899; that 30/. 
was given for a landscape by Georges Michel ; 601. 
for ‘A Boy and Goat,’ by Weenix ; and 301. for 
casts from the death masks of Robert Emmet 
and Wolfe Tone, and for a copy of a song- 
book with an autograph of the latter. 

A FIVE-SHILLING cloth-bound issue of ‘The 
Paris Salon of 1900’ will be issued by Mr. 
Fisher Unwin immediately. The work, which 
contains over one hundred reproductions of the 
finest pictures of the Paris Salon, together with 
letterpress descriptive of each, has already been 
issued in four parts in paper covers; but it is 
thought that many people will care to keep 
these in a permanent and unsoiled form. The 
idea is a good one; still this year’s Salon was 
hardly of a quality to suggest permanent 
record of its merits. 

THE death is announced of the distinguished 
sculptor Theodor Friedl, whose works adorn 
the museums of Vienna and many other public 
buildings in that town. 

WE are not sorry to hear that contributions 
for the complete restoration of Clonfert Cathe- 
dral have so greatly fallen off that the works 
for that purpose, which have been going on 
during some years, have been stopped. The 
Builder tells us that 2,000/. are still required 
to complete the nave of the church and rebuild 
its transepts. Mr. Ruskin subscribed, it appears, 
for the preservation of the very interesting 
Romanesque doorway of this church, which is 
a very small structure ; but what he would have 
thought of a costly ‘‘ restoration ”’ of the whole 
of it is a different matter. 








MUSIC 


ag 


THE WEEK. 
THE HEREFORD MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


Tue first part of ‘The Creation’ was 
given at the cathedral on Wednesday in 
last week, with Madame Albani and Messrs. 
William Green and Watkin Mills as soloists. 
This oratorio, first performed in London in 
1800, was included in the Hereford Festival 
programme already in 1801, when it was 
described as a ‘Great composition by Dr. 
Haydn, which has been received by the 

ublic with universal applause.” The music 
ae lived to a good old age, and when per- 
formed in a concert-hall is still applauded, 
buta part of the work is now generally allowed 
to stand for the whole. Leonardo Leo’s 
‘Dixit Dominus’ for double chorus, soli, 
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and orchestra, which followed, although 
more than half a century older than ‘The 
Creation,’ actually sounded fresher and 
greater. It is a work which would suit the 
Royal Albert Hall Choral Society; we believe 
we are correct in saying that it does not 
form part of its repertory. The solos and 
concerted music were well rendered by 
Madame Albani, the Misses Agnes Nicholls 


and Muriel Foster, and Messrs. William | 


Green and Watkin Mills. The evening’s 





| 


| 


Messrs. William Green and Andrew Black, 
were at their best, and the chorus sang with 
precision and power. 

The morning programme also included 
two excerpts from ‘ Parsifal’ and Beet- 
hoven’s Choral Symphony, with Madame 
Albani, Miss Ada Crossley, and Messrs. 
Green and Black as soloists. The ‘‘ Good 
Friday ” music from ‘ Parsifal’ is of power- 
ful effect, even apart from its proper sur- 


| roundings, but not so the Finale of Act I., 


music ended with Tschaikowsky’s 8 minor | 


Symphony, which, however, with its ‘‘ brood- 
ing melancholy” and pessimistic peroration, 


seemed to us out of place in the solemn, | 
calmly majestic cathedral in which on the | 
previous Sunday we heard of the bright- | 


ness, freshness, and beauty of the Christian 
life. The rendering of the music under 
the direction of Dr. Sinclair was, however, 
admirable. 

On the following morning Prof. Parker 
conducted his new work, written expressly 
for the festival, ‘A Wanderer’s Psalm,’ for 
soli, chorus, and orchestra. Last year the 
‘Hora Novissima’ by the American com- 
poser was heard at Worcester, and created 
a favourable impression. His new work is 
stronger, for the thoughts are deeper, the 
workmanship more skilful. The alto solo 
‘“‘They that sit in darkness’ and the bass 
solo and chorus ‘‘ They that go down tothesea 
in ships” are the most striking numbers. In 
them weseem to feel the composer’s full power, 
whereas there are other numbers in which 
the dry stubble of counterpoint is not always 
kindled by the fire of inspiration; in other 
words, the appeal to the heart is not direct. 
We would say this even of the fine opening 
chorus and quartet ‘‘O give thanks unto 
the Lord.’”’ The skill of the music is be- 
yond dispute; the gradual working up to 
a grand climax shows power of develop- 
ment, power of self-criticism ; but this struc- 
tural art and these calculated effects seem 
too evident—we admire, yet without being 
emotionally moved. We have mentioned 
the admirable working up in the first chorus. 
There is, however—so, at least, it appears 
to us after a first hearing—one anti-climax 
in the work, one which, unfortunately, 
comes at the end. The concluding number 
for quartet and chorus, as regards its open- 
ing and close, is practically a repetition of the 
opening number; there is no summing-up, 
as it were, of the whole matter, no last deep 
impression. There are certain reminiscences 
in this Psalm, and, if added up, the number 
would be found fairly large. For the most 
part they merely attract attention for 
the moment, reminding us that Prof. 
Parker, in common with all composers, 
unconsciously borrows. In the chorus “ For 
He hath broken the gates of brass” there 
is, however, a phrase from which is evolved 
a considerable part of the orchestral accom- 
paniment, which, as regards its opening 
notes and also its rhythm, is very Beet- 
hovenish; it is constantly repeated, and 
the reminiscence is, therefore, unduly im- 
pressed upon the memory. The composer 
is conservative in the matter of form; his 
harmonies, however, show modern influence ; 
some of them are daring, and in places, as 
in the alto solo mentioned, of striking effect. 
The orchestration throughout is masterly. 
The performance was excellent. The soloists, 
Madame Albani, Miss Ada Crossley, and 


| better in a cathedral than in 


| 


| 





which is too intimately connected with what 
is taking place on the stage. The scene of 
the Finale, with its ceremony of the Grail, 
is in perfect keeping with a cathedral; 
the music by itself loses sense and spirit. 
This much, however, may be said, it is 
a concert- 
room. 

In the evening the first work was Bach’s 
church cantata ‘“‘ Gott fihret auf,” sung to 
English words. This was a right work in 
the right place. The magnificent opening 
chorus, the expressive air “‘ My spirit him 
descries,”’ and the simple, stately concluding 
chorale ‘‘O Jesus Christ, thou dearest 
Lord,” are the most inspired numbers ; the 
rest of the music shows the hand rather 
than the heart of the composer. The chorus 
singing was exceedingly good. The solo 
vocalists were Madame Ella Russell, Miss 
Marie Brema, and Messrs. E. Lloyd and 
Daniel Price, and of these Miss Brema 
was the most satisfactory, by reason, 
perhaps, of her having the choicest air. 
Next came Mr. Coleridge-Taylor’s setting 
for contralto solo and orchestra of four 
sonnets by Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 
The words are serious, the music through- 
out slow, and, moreover, the first three 
numbers are in the minor mode; the gene- 
ral effect is therefore sombre. Then, 
again, thought prevails for the most part 
over feeling in the poems, so that the com- 
poser’s choice was not of the happiest. His 
music is earnest, expressive, and at moments 
forcible, though never absolutely convincing. 
The third, ‘ Grief,’ appears to us the finest 
number, while the fourth, ‘Comfort,’ with 
its gentle opening, delicate close, and simpler 
character generally, is likely to prove the 
most attractive. There is no special reason, 
so far as we can see, for presenting the 
songs in cycle form, and if sung singly 
their merits would perhaps be better appre- 
ciated. They were conducted by the com- 
poser, and interpreted with intelligence and 
fervour by Miss Marie Brema. The even- 
ing’s music ended with Mendelssohn’s 
‘Hymn of Praise.’ 

‘The Messiah’ was given on the Friday 
morning, and the performance was by no 
means a perfunctory one. Excepting in 
‘And He shall purify” and ‘Let us 
break,” the chorus was steady and at times 
strong. The vocalists, Madame Albani, 
Miss Crossley, and Messrs. Lloyd and 
Watkin Mills, were at their best. Miss 
Agnes Nicholls, who sang ‘‘ How beautiful 
are the feet’’ and ‘‘If God be for us,’ did 
not please us so well as in ‘Elijah’; in 
the former she was too slow, in the latter too 
fast. It may be noted that the work was 
given without cuts. The Festival concluded 
with a chamber concert at the Shire Hall, 
of which the most notable features were the 
fine singing and enthusiastic reception of 
Mr. Santley ; the refined rendering of part- 








songs by the Gloucester Orpheus Society, 
under the careful direction of Mr. A. Herbert 
Brewer, whose smooth, flowing ‘ Love’s 
Philosophy’ was composed expressly for the 
occasion; and the unaffected and artistic 
playing of Miss Agnes Zimmermann, who 
took part in Schumann’s Quintet in = flat, 
well supported by Messrs. Payne, Eayres, 
we and Ould, and also played short 
solos. 

The Festival has proved artistically suc- 
cessful. There was an excellent orchestra, 
with Mr. A. W. Payne as leader. Dr. Sin- 
clair, as conductor, possesses many good 
qualities, and by vigilance and vigour 
obtained highly satisfactory results. A 
good word must also be said in favour 
of the organists, Mr. Ivor A. Atkins 
(Worcester) and Mr. A. Herbert Brewer 
(Gloucester), who rendered useful service 
during the week. The Rev. Prebendary 
Ashley and his colleagues deserve thanks 
for their courteousness during the week. 








Plusical Gossiy. 


Tue third Beethoven programme last week 
at the Queen’s Hall Promenade Concerts in- 
cluded the ‘Eroica’ Symphony, of which a 
highly intelligent rendering was given, also the 
whole of the incidental music to Goethe’s 
‘Egmont,’ the songs being sung by Miss Clara 
Douglas Carroll, an American soprano, who has 
a bright clear voice which she uses with judg- 
ment. On Tuesday evening the programme was 
principally devoted to Brahmsand Schumann, two 
composers who at one time were considered dry, 
if not incomprehensible. Time, however, cures 
many prejudices. Mr. Wood and his orchestra 
gave a fine performance of the Brahms Sym- 
phony in p, No. 2, although the lovely coda of the 
opening movement might have been rendered 
with more repose. Miss Evelyn Suart, a 
pianist who has already been heard at these 
concerts, played Schumann’s Concerto in A 
minor. Her reading of the first movement was 
disjointed, and as regards technique not always 
note perfect. She is young and intelligent, and 
in music of brilliant objective style has already 
obtained fair success. Miss Etta C. Keil, a 
vocalist with a voice of pleasing sympathetic 
character, made a favourable début in songs by 
Gomez and Von Stutzmann. 


At the Queen’s Hall Promenade Concerts 
next week there will be the usual Wagner and 
Beethoven nights on the Monday and Friday. 
The programmes of Tuesday and Wednesday 
will be principally devoted, the one to Grieg, 
the second to Tschaikowsky. On Thursday 
the Overture of M. Edgar Tinel’s ‘ Godoleva’ 
will be heard for the first time in England. 
On Saturday Maurer’s Concerto for Four 
Violins (MM. Payne, Belinski, H. L. Tayler, 
and Hugo Hundt) will be performed. 


TueE Newcastle and Gateshead Choral Union 
opens its thirteenth season on Wednesday, 
November 28th, with Sir Arthur Sullivan’s 
‘Festival Te Deum’ and ‘Golden Legend.’ 
Dr. Richter, with his Halle orchestra, will 
appear at an extra concert, November 2nd, and 
also at the second subscription concert, 
March 20th, 1901, when Berlioz’s ‘ Faust’ will 
be performed. 

THE Middlesbrough Musical Union commences 
its nineteenth season on November 8th. There 
will be four concerts, three with the society’s 
conductor, Mr. Kilburn, and one (the second, 
on February 6th, 1901) with Dr. Richter and 
the Halle orchestra. There will also be a 
Christmas performance ‘‘at popular prices” of 
‘The Messiah.’ 

Donizetti, although his art career was @ 
comparatively short one, produced over sixty 
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operas. From a list of unpublished, and for 
the most part autograph music issued by 
F. & P. Fratelli Bolis, Bergamo, we find that 
his musical thoughts were not at first directed 
to the stage. The list includes twelve quartets, 
six symphonies, a concerto for violin and violon- 
cello, a sonata for oboe and pianoforte, and two 
masses and other sacred music. All the works 
mentioned were, however, written between the 
years 1817 and 1820, long before he had obtained 
any success as an opera composer. These com- 
positions are no doubt in a way interesting, 
though probably youthful sins—or we might say 
studies—to which he attached little or no 
importance, 

ApoLPHE Berwin, Librarian of the Academy 
of St. Cecilia, Rome, died on August 29th. 
When he entered upon his duties there in 1875 
there were, according to Le Ménestrel, only one 
hundred volumes, but now, owing to his active 
enterprise, there are thousands of volumes, some 
superb incunabula, precious manuscripts, and 
numerous autographs. Berwin translated into 
Italian the ‘ Piano Method ’ of Lebert and Stark, 
and, it is said, was engaged at the time of his 
death on a history of dramatic music in Italy 
during the eighteenth century. 

THe Allgemeine Musik-Zeitung of Septem- 
ber 7th states that aSymphony in a by Herr Felix 
Weingirtner was recently produced by Herr 
Joachim Anderson at one of his Symphony 
Concerts at Copenhagen, and with such success 
that it was not only performed a second time, 
but has been included in the opening pro- 
gramme of his forthcoming winter series. 

From the same source we learn about the 
production at Weimar of ‘ Lohengrin’ under 
Liszt certain facts which show that the Swan 
Knight came, sang, but conquered slowly 
in Germany. After the Weimar perform- 
ance three years passed before the work 
appeared on another stage (Wiesbaden, 
1853). Leipzig, Schwerin, Frankfort-on-Main 
followed in 1854; Cologne, Hamburg, Riga, 
Darmstadt, Hanover in 1855; Prague and Carls- 
ruhe in 1856 ; and Munich in 1858. But it was 
only after Sondershausen had made the venture, 
in 1858 or 1859, that Berlin, Vienna, and 
Dresden found courage to add the work to their 
répertotre. 

THe Musikalisches Wochenblatt of Septem- 
ber 13th states that the organ in the old 
Johanniskirche at Leipzig on which Bach often 
played has been purchased by Herr Paul de 
Wit, of Leipzig, who will place it in his musico- 
historic museum. 

Le Ménestrel of September 16th announces 
that M. Winogradsky, the distinguished Russian 
chef d’orchestre, will conduct the Lamoureux 
Concert on October 11th, and will include in his 
programme Tschaikowsky’s Third (so - called 
‘Polish ’) Symphony, ‘‘ still unknown in Paris.” 
According, however, to the ‘Tchaikovsky’ by 
Mrs. Rosa Newmarch recently reviewed in these 
oo that work was performed at Paris in 

876. 








PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 
Mon. Promenade Concert, 8, Queen’s Hall. 
Tugs. Promenade Concert, 8, Queen’s Hall. 
Wep. Promenade Concert, 8. Queen’s Hall. 
Tuurs. Promenade Concert, 8, Queen’s 1. 
Fri. Miss Hilda Wilson's Concert, 3, Steinway Hall. 
— Promenade Concert, 8, Queen’s Hall. 
Sat. Promenade Concert, 8, Queen’s Hall. 
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The Greck Drama. By Lionel D. Barnett. 
(Dent & Co.) or 
Tue ‘“ Heathen Parsee” whom a Cambridge 
man made out of Bret Harte with such wit 
and ingenuity had concealed about his per- 
son various pieces of information he could 
not hold in his head. Amongst these were 
Notes on the rise of the drama, 
A question invariably set. 





Fortified by the perusal of this little book, 
which is one of the ‘Temple Cyclopzedic 
Primers,” the modern examinee might ven- 
ture to confront any inquisitor. It is crammed 
with all the facts about Thespis and the 
third actor, and the origins of the old 
comedy, which are the essentials of the 
subject. They are given clearly and well 
arranged. 





The book is, in fact, a cram book; it | 


would only occur to our modern times that 
there could be such a thing as a “ cyclo- 
peedic primer ”’—a phrase wherein adjective 
and substantive seem sadly at variance. To 
secure compression Mr. Barnett has had to 
indulge in a great deal of dogmatism, for 
which he apologizes :— 

‘Taking the theatre of Athens as typical, as 

it was prototypic, of the Greek stage, I have 
given the views which in each case I approved, 
but have ignored contrary opinion. My limits 
however forbade me to argue pro and con ina 
branch of science where almost every step is 
disputable...... I venture to claim at least the 
right of independent selection in dealing with 
hypotheses.” 
On the Greek drama no very divergent 
views are, we think, held, the main body of 
scholars being in agreement; but the Greek 
theatre, with all the details of its fabric in 
different centuries, is the vexed question in 
which the authority of a name so often over- 
rides evidence, and here is the chief portion 
of Mr. Barnett’s book, for which he depre- 
cates criticism as inevitably dogmatic on 
the ground of lack of space. His views are 
substantially those of Robert and Dérpfeld, 
names for which all English scholars feel a 
profound respect ; indeed, the latter has, in 
the present reviewer’s opinion, fairly estab- 
lished his main case in a position beyond 
the reach of dispute. Still it would have 
been better to leave the fabric alone in this 
little book, and give more room to other im- 
portant sides of the question. Mr. Barnett 
is evidently devoted to the Germans; he 
quotes their works on nearly every page, 
and they are no doubt inevitable props to 
erudition. We envy not, but rather admire 
their wonderful range of work; but we are 
rather surprised to read in the introduction 
this remark: ‘ Haigh’s ‘ Attic Theatre’ I 
had no leisure to examine until this book 
was in type.’ Why? we wonder. It is 
time a protest was made against the habit 
of neglecting good English books because 
there happen to be plenty of German ones, 
which are often out of the reach of the 
ordinary student. Mr. Barnett, in common 
with other writers of primers and school- 
books, should consider this fact. School- 
boys and commencing students cannot be 
expected to acquire German to read primers, 
and if they could, we know from experience 
that the t library in London does not 
always possess these valuable German com- 
mentaries. Mr. Barnett’s bibliography is 
incomplete, especially on the English side, 
and it could have been made larger without 
any increase of pages. The same remark 
applies to the appendix on the Parabasis, 
where we are told to apply to Zielinski for 
details. 

Mr. Barnett adopts a strict transliteration 
of his own, which avoids Latin inflexions ; 
he gives us Apollon, Aischylos, Oidipus 
(p. 32)—with “Oed. Rex” and ‘“Oed. 
Col.” on the two previous pages, as is the 


habit of these reformers. His system seems 
to us insufficiently to distinguish sounds 
for an English reader, and at present we 


| feel no disposition to pass our life “‘in the 


wilderness of pedantry in order that...... 
posterity......may one day enter into an 
orthographical Canaan.” 

The chapter on ‘“‘The Great Tragedians” 
is rather adisappointment. We have failed 
to find in this place the highly interesting 
comment about representing men as they 


| are or as they ought to be (represented ?), 





which surely ought to have found a place. 
Why is no information given as to the texts 
of the dramatists which are most suitable to 
read? A short bibliography should have cer- 
tainly been added here of editions and trans- 
lations, and also of such valuable aids as 
‘ Hellenica,’ which is good though it happens 
to be English. Mr. Barnett accepts a good 
deal of Dr. Verrall’s ingenious work on 
Euripides, which has possibly led him to 
talk of the “palpable insincerity” with 
which the latter handles his prologues and 
episodes. However, he states his case 
well here. Sophocles is not fairly treated ; 
it seems as if the author were hardly in 
sympathy with him. It is suggested that 
‘* artistic perfection”’ is his chief merit :— 

‘* His religion is less definite, less concerned 
to figure bodily the divine forms of Greek scrip- 
ture, than that of Aischylos. He speaks of 
august laws born in the firmament, eternal, un- 
begotten of Heaven or Man. Hence when he 
is treating the history of the race of Labdakos 
he recognizes indeed the unhappy fate that 
broods over the family, but is far more con- 
cerned with its manifestation in moral act—be 
it pride of heart, or sin, or tragic choice of 
honourable death—than with its being as a 
mystic superhuman power.” 

A good deal of this is commonplace, and 
the essential difference of Aschylus and 
Sophocles, in the sphere of morals, seems 
hardly dwelt upon. Sophocles approaches 
higher ground than his predecessor in his 
treatment of evil as permitted in a justly 
ordered universe. Thus undeserved suffer- 
ing may serve to vindicate the unwritten 
laws which move an Antigone to defiance of 
ordinary rules of life. The whole advance 
of Sophocles in such points of view has been 
admirably stated by Prof. Butcher. On 
the purely literary side we note that nothing 
is said of the irony of Sophocles in this 
chapter. In a discussion on ‘ Machines’ 
we find :— 

‘*In the ‘Agamemnon’ of Aischylos the 
chorus are supposed to enter the palace; in 
reality Klytaimestra is wheeled out, with two 
puppets, the corpses of Agamemnon and Kas- 
sandra at her feet.” 

This account is, in the main, doubtless 
correct, and it was managed in this way 
at the performance at Bradfield. But what 
grounds are there for supposing that the 
chorus ‘‘enter the palace”? Larlier in the 
book, at any rate, this view is not suggested. 
The summary on p. 26 makes the queen 
come out and talk with the chorus. After 
calming them she ‘‘ withdraws with Aigisthos 
into the palace.” Then the obvious in- 
ference is that she talked with the chorus 
outside the building. Had the wooden 
skene of the fifth century anything like 
a curtain which would cover the front 
from view? We think this decidedly 
dubious; but “‘ Dérpfeld-Reisch think so,” 
because without a curtain ‘‘the crowds 
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cannot enter and take up their positions 
before the play begins.” It is absurd to 
state so strongly an objection like this. 
Stage conventions still abound, and in 
those early times they cannot have been 
severely criticized. We are asked to believe, 
for instance, that in the ‘ Eumenides’ a 
change of scene—in the drama as acted at 
Cambridge there was a curtain and an 
interval—was effected by the mere altera- 
tion of the figure of a god in front of the 
temple, the building itself representing first 
the temple of Delphian Apollo, and later 
a shrine of Athena in Athens. 

We notice with pleasure that good use 
has been made of vase- paintings to illustrate 
old Attic comedy. Some illustrations of 
these comic figures — meaning, literally, 
figures in a x@pos—approximate to the 
clowns of an English circus, the favourites 
of those whom age still allows to be young 
barbarians at the end of the nineteenth 
century. Mr. Barnett is well informed all 
round, and he does not fail to refer to the 
‘Georgus’ of Menander, though he only 
gives the French version of this title, and, 
characteristically, omits tomentionalater and 
much better English edition which followed 
M. Nicole’s. He says: ‘‘ A new fragment..... 
has recently been found,” but does not add 
that the find was enhanced in value by the 
fact that other pieces of the same play were 
already extant. We do not say that these 
details are of much importance; we only 
wish to quote this as an instance of the 
condensation which rather obscures know- 
ledge. Still, considering that a few pages 
beyond a hundred have to be “ cyclopzdic” 
on a big and deeply contested subject, we 
can congratulate Mr. Barnett on the way he 
has trodden on the smouldering fires; only 
let him, if a second edition is called for, add 
to his bibliography, and separate as far as 
possible evidence from inference. There is 
often real talent about a good guess, as 
Jane Austen remarked; still, well-balanced 
scholars do not wish to be what Cleon found 
the Athenians, ‘‘slaves to every new para- 
dox, contemners of the usual.”’ 








Dramatic Gossiy. 


THE production at the Garrick of Mr. J. M. 
Barrie’s new play, ‘The Wedding Guest,’ has 
been fixed ‘‘ definitely,” so far as such a word 
can be used in connexion with things theatrical, 
for Thursday next, when it will be presented by 
a cast consisting of, or at least comprising, Mr. 
Brandon Thomas, Mr. H. B. Irving, Mr. James 
Erskine, Mr. Henry Vibart, Mr. A. E. George, 
and Misses Violet Vanbrugh, Dorothea Baird, 
Kate Sergeantson, and Ethelwyn Arthur Jones. 


A CURIOUS prejudice against opening theatres 
on a Saturday exists among managers, and is a 
growth of modern days. So far as the press 
notices are concerned the day is obviously the 
best, the intervening Sunday permitting of a 
report much longer than can be ensured when 
a notice has to be written in hot haste at the 
close of an entertainment. An impression pre- 
vails in some quarters that the Saturday-night 
audience is specially exigent. In other quarters 
it is held that the writers responsible for the 
notices in the Sunday papers are more cen- 
sorious and less sympathetic than those of the 
daily press, and that a new venture is thus 
floated under unpromising conditions. 


At the close of the run of ‘Julius Cesar’ at 
Her Majesty’s the connexion now existing for 
some few years between Mr. Beerbohm Tree 








and Mr. Lewis Waller will come to an end. 
In the cast of ‘Julius Cesar’ Miss Eleanor 
Calhoun will soon replace as Portia Miss Lena 
Ashwell, who goes to Wyndham’s Theatre for 
the new piece of Mr. Henry Arthur Jones. 


THE postponement of the production at the 
Duke of York’s of ‘The Lackeys’ Carnival ’ is 
due to the withdrawal of Miss Millard from the 
part of the heroine in consequence of her re- 
luctance to speak two or three lines which she 
considers will be taken as reflecting upon her 
present position, and on the retention of 
which Mr. Henry Arthur Jones insists. Miss 
Edith Wynne Matthison has now been selected 
for the part. Mr. Frohman is said to have 
contemplated bringing over from the Empire 
Theatre, New York, Miss Margaret Anglin. 
This is the actress who a couple of years 
ago sprang at once into popularity and 
fame by her performance of Roxane in Mr. 
Mansfield’s production of ‘ Cyrano de Bergerac.’ 
The complications that have arisen from the 
situation at the Duke of York’s have led 
to a discussion not inferior in interest to those 
between Mrs. Clifford and Mr. Grundy and 
Miss Marie Corelli and Mr. Hall Caine. 


‘SELF AND Lapy,’ a three-act farce of 
M. Pierre Decourcelle, produced on Wednes- 
day at the Vaudeville Theatre, is a con- 
ventional and rather vulgar piece, quite 
unworthy of the graceful and sympathetic 
pen to which we owe ‘Les Deux Gosses’ and 
*L’Abbé Constantin.’ It gives a frank and 
rather repellent picture of conjugal proceedings, 
but is capitally acted by Miss Ellaline Terriss, 
Miss Fanny Brough, Mr. Seymour Hicks, and 
Mr. Herbert Standing. The part of the heroine, 
which seems moulded to some extent upon that 
of Cyprienne in ‘ Divorgons,’ is played by Miss 
Terriss with a delicacy that robs it of all offence. 

‘Toe Yettow Perit’ of Messrs. Edward 
Ferris and Paul Heriot, which precedes ‘ Self 
and Lady,’ depicts an attack upon an English 
consulate in China, which is too much of an 
actuality to be wholly acceptable. 

Mr. F. R. Benson’s Shakspearean and Old 
English Comedy Company will open their 
second season in London at the Comedy 
Theatre on December 19th for sixteen weeks. 
The German Company will be playing three 
nights in each week, and the Benson Com- 
pany for the remaining three nights and two 
matinées. 

Wuotty American is, it appears, the com- 
pany by which ‘A Parlour Match’ will, under 
the direction of Messrs. Farrington and Canby, 
be produced at Terry’s. Though the piece is in 
fact a variety entertainment, it has a story con- 
nected with the search after the lost treasures 
of the notorious Capt. Kidd, who was hanged 
at Execution Dock, May 23rd, 1701, as a pirate. 

Miss Lity Hansury will before long be re- 
placed by Miss Mabel Terry-Lewis in the part 
of Barbara Quentin in ‘ English Nell.’ 

‘As You Like Ir’ was revived on Monday 
at the Shakespeare Theatre, Clapham, with Mrs. 
Constance Stuart as Rosalind, Mr. E. H. Vander- 
felt as Orlando, and Mr. H. Paulton as Jaques. 


PERFORMANCES during the past week at the 
outlying theatres included ‘The Scarlet Sin’ 
of Messrs. Sims and Shirley at the Crown 
Theatre, Peckham; ‘One of the Best’ at Ful- 
ham ; ‘It’s Never Too Late to Mend’ at Ken- 
nington ; and ‘Called Back’ at Camberwell. 

A REPRODUCTION of Mr. George Bernard 
Shaw’s ‘You Never Can Tell’ is promised by 
Mr. Yorke Stephens. 

‘A CHILD OF THE SECESSION’ is to be the 
title of an adaptation for America of a new farce 
by Herr Gustav von Moser. 








To CORRESPONDENTS.—A. L.—X.—C. EH. L.—E. D. R.— 
W. H. W.—received. 

C. G@. S. M.—We cannot answer such questions. 

H. G. H. T.—Hardly in point. 

A. U.—R. M. S.—Not suitable for us. 





MESSRS. BELL'S 
NEW BOOKS. 


New List post free on application. 


Fcap. folio, 500 Copies only printed, 27. 2s, net, 


BOTTICELLI and HIS SCHOOL. 
By Count PLUNKETT, With 20 Photogravure 
Plates and 28 Half-Tone Reproductions, includ. 
ing (with a few inaccessible exceptions) all the 
known Works of Botticelli. Finely printed on 
antique laid paper. [Ready next week, 





Imperial 8vo, 1/7. 11s. 6d. net. 


The BOOK of SUN-DIALS. 
Originally Compiled by the late Mrs, ALFRED 
GATTY, Enlarged and Re-edited by H. K. F, 
EDEN and ELEANOR LLOYD. Fourth 
Edition, much Enlarged. With very numerous 
Illustrations. 


Medium 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, 12s, net, 


LINE and FORM. By Walter Crane. 


This volume is uniform with the author’s ‘ Bases 
of Design,’ and contains a large number of Draw- 
ings by Mr. Crane, as well as numerous other 
Illustrations, 


Large post 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


FREDERIC LORD LEIGHTON, 
P.R.A. An Illustrated Chronicle by ERNEST 
RHYS. With 80 Reproductions from Leighton’s 
Pictures, including 2 Photogravure Plates, 
Printed at the Chiswick Press. 

In this New and Cheaper Edition of Mr. Rhys’s 
larger work a chapter has been added on Lord 

Leighton’s House by Mr, Pepys Cockerell. 


Small 4to. 12s, 6d. net. 


FRA ANGELICO and his ART. By 
LANGTON DOUGLAS, Professor of Modern 
History in the University of Adelaide. With 
4 Photogravure Plates and 60 Half-Tone 
Reproductions, including all the Artist’s most 
important Works. Printed at the Chiswick 
Press. 

The volume is richly illustrated, almost every 
picture being represented, some having been 
specially photographed for the first time. 


Small post 8vo, 5s. net. 


PERUGINO. By Dr. G.C. Williamson. 


With 40 Illustrations and a Photogravure 
Frontispiece. (Bell’s “Great Masters.”) 





With numerous Illustrations, crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


VOICES of the PAST from ASSYRIA 
and BABYLONIA. By H. S. ROBERTON, 
B.A. B.Sc.Lond. 


BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 
NEW VOLUME. 
CARLYLE’S SARTOR RESARTUS. 


An illustrated Edition, with upwards of 80 
Original Designs by E. J. Sullivan, 5s. 





CHISWICK SHAKESPEARE. 
Illustrated by BYAM SHAW. 
Cloth, 1s. 6d. net; leather, 2s, net. 
NEW VOLUME, 


MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
York Street, Covent Garden, 
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DUCKWORTH & CO. 


SeeeeOeeOeee 


A NEW NOVEL. 


THE CRIMSON WEED. 
By CHRISTOPHER ST. JOHN. 


With Cover Design by Gordon Craig. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“Thoughtful, well written, and thoroughly interesting all through, It is a remarkable bit of work, and ranks well above average fiction,”— Standard. 
With Cover Design by Gordon Craig. 6s. 




















THE BY 
CRIMSON WEED. CHRISTOPHER ST. JOHN. 
‘One of the best we have seen this year.”—Liverpool Mercury. “A striking novel. One of the best novels which have been published this 
year.”—Review of the Week. “An original and clever book.”— Literature. ‘*A very able novel.”— Daily News. 
a _ NOW READY. eae 


A HISTORY OF THE BARONETAGE. 


By FRANCIS W. PIXLEY, F-.S.A. 


(Registrar of the Honourable Society of the Baronetage). 
Crown 4to. 10s. 6d. net. LIMITED EDITION, on Hand-made Paper, 1/. 1s. net. 


“Mr. Pixley’s work is of real value, and represents industrious research.” — Atheneum. 
‘* His work is scholarly and valuable. A book of substantial learning in a new field of research.”—Scotsman. 


NEW BOTANICAL WORKS. 
A TEXT-BOOK of PLANT DISEASES. By;AGRICULTURAL BOTANY, THEORETICAL 


GEORGE MASSEE, F.L.S. Principal Assistant, Royal Herbarium, Kew. With 92 | and PRACTICAL. By JOHN PERCIVAL, M.A. F.L.S., Professor of Botany at the 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. | Agricultural College, Wye. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 





. P - P “Mr. Percival has met a distinct want. All branches of the subject are very clearly 
‘* Rarely, if ever, has there been issued at a cheap price so useful a manual of practical | i c i i ae 4 
botanical knowledge. Full of sound science and helpful information.” —Speaker. | treated, with the help of numerous and excellent illustrations.’’—Standard. 


‘*The book deserves to become the leading English text-book on the subject.” | A GLOSSARY of BOTANIC TERMS. By 


Literature. 
BENJAMIN DAYDON JACKSON, Secretary of the Linnean Society. Crown 8vo. 


A HANDBOOK of BRITISH RUBI. By the | . is menen may be pronounced an exhaustive and highly meritorious perform- 


Rev. W. MOYLE ROGERS, F.L.S. Demy 8vo. 5s. net. | ance.”’—Notes and Gorin. 


Messrs. DUCKWORTH & CO. have in preparation, and will publish shortly, PROBLEMS of EVOLU- 
TION, by F. W. HEADLEY, Assistant Master at Haileybury College, with 14 Illustrations, demy 
Svo. 8s. net. 








NEW VOLUMES OF THE “MODERN PLAYS” SERIES. 
LOVE'S COMEDY (‘Kjerlighedens Komedie’). By Henrik Ibsen. Translated by Prof. C. H. 


HERFORD. Pott 4to. 3s. 6d. net. 
‘*One of the great Norwegian dramatist’s most remarkable works.” —Observer. ‘* Admirable in every respect. A brilliant translation.’’—Academy. 
“It is a thoroughly characteristic work, and cannot be ignored by those who wish to understand the great Norse dramatist.”—Birmingham Gazette. 


The COMING of PEACE (‘Das Friedensfest’). By Gerhart Hauptmann. Translated by Miss 


JANET ACHURCH. Pott 4to. 3s. 6d. net. (Ready shortly. 





A BOOK ABOUT JAPAN. BY S. K. BEVAN. 


FEUDAL and MODERN JAPAN. By Arthur A THING of NOUGHT. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


MAY KNAPP. 2 vols. with 24 Photogravure Illustrations, small feap. 8vo. 8s. net. | wean is —— written and clever, and it can scarcely fail to interest any one 


“‘Contain the most complete exposition of Japan, past and present, that has hitherto | “‘ One of those gems of literature which charm entirely by their subtle grace of thought 
been given to British readers, and their material is as well arranged as it is rich and | and expression. A book that fascinates from the first page, and holds the reader fast until 
informative.’’— St. James’s Gazette. i theend. A brief, bright sketch, drawn by a master hand.—Birmingham Daily Gazette. 


LIFE of CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS. By his Son, C. F. Adams. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


“Written with a full knowledge and in a fair spirit.’’-— Atheneum. ‘‘The volume is of exceptional interest. A carefully compiled and sensibly written 
‘A real addition to the history of America.””— Morning Post. book.’’ 


THE “ENGLISH PUBLIC SCHOOLS” SERIES. 
A HISTORY of ETON COLLEGE. By Lionel Cust, Director of the National Portrait Gallery. 


With numerous Illustrations. Pott 4to. 5s. net. 


A HISTORY of WINCHESTER COLLEGE.| A HISTORY of RUGBY SCHOOL. By W. H. D. 


By ARTHUR F. LEACH, M.A. F.S.A. Pott 4to. 6s. net. ROUSE. Pott 4to. 5s. net. 


The ENGLISH UTILITARIANS, ly LESLIE STEPHEN (38 vols. large crown 8vo. 30s. net), 
will be ready very shortly. 


38, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 
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JARROLD & SONS’ NEW LIST. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
BY A POPULAR HUNGARIAN AUTHOR 
NOW FIRST INTRODUCED TO ENGLISH READERS. 


ST. PETER’S UMBRELLA. 


By KALMAN MIKSZATH. 


With an Introduction by R. NISBET BAIN, a Photogravure 
Portrait of the Author, and 3 Illustrations. 6s. 

Mikszath in Hungary rivals in popularity the veteran Maurus Jékai. 
“St Peter’s Umbrella’ is a quaintly delightful narrative in a romantic 
environment of out-of-the-world Slovac. with a ragged red umbrella and 
a brass cauldron as the good and evil geniuses of the piece, and grouped 
ahem — sre many Ngee personages, whose adventures and 

supply 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
BY A POPULAR HUNGARIAN AUTHOR 
NOW FIRST INTRODUCED TO ENGLISH READERS. 


ST. PETER'S UMBRELLA. 


By KALMAN MIKSZATH. 

With an Introduction by R. NISRET BAIN, a Photogravure Portrait 
of the Author, and 3 charming Illustrations. 6s. 
MAURUS JOKAI’S LATEST NOVEL. 

FOURTH EDITION. 


DEBTS OF HONOUR. 


By MAURUS JOKAI. 
Translated by ARTHUR B. YOLLAND. 
With specially Engraved Photogravure of Dr. and Madame Jékai. 6s. 
Author of ‘ The Poor Plutocrats,’ ‘ The Green Book,’ &c. 
“‘Of much force and pathos ; and Maurus J6kai's inimitable pen, vivid, 
fiery, humorous, never fails to stir and to attract. Full of life and inci- 
dent.”—Daily Telegraph. 


A HUMOROUS HOLIDAY BOOK 


BUNCE THE BOBBY AND THE 


BROADS. 
By FRITZ ZORN. 
With 43 laughable Illustrations. 
A Humorous Sketch of a Holiday on the Broads. 


“The very book for a holiday—light, humorous in vein, and a capital 
<ompanion on beach, boat, or moor.’’— Sketch. 


NEW AUTHOR'S EDITION. 


CHERRY RIPE. 


By HELEN MATHERS, 
With Portrait of the Author as Frontispiece. 
Author of ‘Comin’ thro’ the Rye,’ &c. 
Crown Syo. cloth elegant, 3s. 6d. 
London: 
JARROLD & SONS, 10 and 11, Warwick Lane. 





NELSon’s NEW VOLUMES NOW READY. 
THACKERAY. — The Paris 
NEW From Cornhili'to Cairo. ‘Inve 
CENTURY "enctches of Tnvels in anton, Int vel.’ 
LIBRARY. DICKENS.—David Copperfield, 


Smallest Size (6jin. by 4}in. by jin.). | Largest Type (Long Primer). 
‘Thinnest Paper (Koyal India). | Lightest Weight (under 8 0z.). 


ALREADY ISSUED. 
'MHACKERAY. — 1. Vanity Fair. 2, Pendennis. 


38. The Newcomes. 4. Esmond. 5. Paris Sketch-Book, &c. 6. 
The Book of Snobs, &c. 
ALREADY ISSUED. 


I ICKENS —1. Pickwick. 2. Nicholas Nickleby. 
3. Oliver Twist and Sketches by Boz 4. Old Curiosity Shop. 5. 


Martin ee 6. Barnaby Rudge. 7. Dombey andSon. 8. David 


Copperfi 
Other Volumes in both Series to follow quickly. 
Each Work complete in One Volume and unabridged. 
*,* Prices, cloth, 2s. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net and 3s. ne 


Tho omas Nelson & Sons, 35 and 36, Paternoster Row, London, E.C 
Parkside, Edinburgh, and New York ; and all Booksellers. ies 


ALLEN’S SOLID LEATHER PORTMANTEAUS 
and FITTED SUIT CASES. 
LLEN’S DRESSING BAGS in Crocodile and 
Morocco Leather from Five Guineas upwards. 
LLEN’S PORTABLE CAMP and BARRACK 
FURNITURE for Officers joining. 
Established 1799. By appointment to H.R.H. Prince of Wales. 
J. W. ALLEN, 37, Strand, London. 





FPPss COCOA. 





The Most Nutritious. 
RPPss COCOA. Grateful and Comforting, 
EPes's COCOA. For Breakfast anc Supper. 


Kress COCOA, With Natural Flavour only, 





INNEFORD’S 
The best cn” for 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH 
HEADACHE, 


id INDIGESTION, 
And Safest Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, 
fants. 


ildren, and In: 
DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 


MAGNESIA. 
HEARTBURN, 
UT. 








THE ATHENAUM 


Journal of English and Foreign Literature, Science, 
The Fine Arts, Music, and The Drama. 





Last Week's ATHENEUM contains Articles on 


A CRICKETING FAMILY. 

The AMHERST PAPYRI. 

A BIBLIOGRAPHY of EARLY MILITARY BOOKS. 

MATERIALS for MEDLEVAL HISTORY. 

A HISTORY of SANSKRIT LITERATURE. 

A DICTIONARY of the BIBLE. 

NEW NOVELS :—Monica Grey; Sons of the Morning ; A Prick of Con- 
science ; The Conquest of London ; Many Days After ; The Bride of 
Liangasty. 

FINLAND. 

TRANSLATIONS. 

RECENT VERSE. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE-—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

AN EMIGRANT; COL. JOHN ROY STEWART ; The COMING PUB- 
LISHING SEASON; DYZEMAN’S DAY; The BREVIATES of 
DOMESDAY ; MISPRINT in NORTH’S ‘ PLUTARCH.’ 


ALso— 
LITERARY GOSSIP. 
wai Acetylene; Anthropological Notes; Astronomical Notes ; 
‘0881p. 
FINE ae a mo 
; Gossip. 

MU Rai The’ Ww reek ; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 
DRAMA—The Week ; Gossip. 


‘ Portraiture in Recumbent Effigies Notes 


The NUMBER for SEPTEMBER 8 contains— 


FULHAM and HAMPSTEAD. 

The ENGLISH DIALEC!’ DICTIONARY. 

LURD HERBERT of te HERKBURY as PHILOSOPHER. 

THEOLOGY of K!TSCHL 

The QUAKER< in PENNSYLVANIA, 

EGYPtiAN KELIGION and MsNNERS 

NEW NOVELS he Courtesy Dame; Path and Goal; Senator North; 
Winefred; The World's Slow stain; fhe Autobiograpny of Allen 
Lorne; ‘The Shadow of Quong Lung; A Spidec’s Web; On Parole. 

OLD FR&NCH LITERATURE. 

E CLESIAS'! ICAL HISTORY. 

SHORT S!ORIES 

MILITARY BOOKS. 

CLASSL AL TRANSLATIONS 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE -! IST of NEW BOOKS. 

LITTLE CHARMER OVER THERE; SIR JOHN ADYE; The 
COMING PUBLISHING SEASON ; KOOKS and JOURNALS at 
PARIS; BARONET and BANNERET, 

ALtso— 







LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIEN: E:—Address to the British Association: Library ‘Table; 
vere Literature; Astronomical Notes; Geographical Notes; 
Jossip 

FINE ARTS:—Arbor Vie; Library Table; Altar Fronta! at West- 
minster Ab ey; Theirry Bouts, the Painter of Louvain ; Gossip. 

MUSIC :—Tne Week ; Gossip; Performances Next Week 

DRAMA :—The Week ; Library Ta ble ; Gossip. 


The NUMBER for SEPTEMBER 1 contains— 


MR. LANG on PRINCE CHARLES EDWARD. 

The SIX SYSTEMS of INDIAN PHILOSOPHY. 

The BARONETAGE. 

CARDIFF RECORDS 

The SEVEN ECUMENIC ae ee. 

A HISTORY of HUNGA 

OXFORDSHIKE 

NEW NOVELS:—A — of Witches; Under Fate’s Wheel. 
BOOKS for TOURIST: 

SPANISH LITERATURE. 

ASSYRIAN PHILOLOGY, 

MUNICIPAL HIS’ +4 
GAELIC LITERA 
OUR AABRaRe | 





Uk 

AB Le LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

PROF. N SCHE; The COMING PUBLISHING SEASON ; NANCY 
Mt CHIGWELL ROW; The NEGRO ELEMENT in ENGLIS H; 
‘The LIBRARIANS’ CONGRESS in PARIS; Prof. H. SIDG WICK. 


ALso— 





LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—Recent Literature ; Dr. John Anderson; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS :—Kecumbent Effigies ; Year-Book of the Royal Prussian 
Collections ; Library Table; The Archwological Societies ; British 
Archeological Association ; Gossip. 

MUS1C—The Week ; Gossip; Performances Next Week 

DRAMA—Library Table ; Gossip. 


The NUMBER for AUGUST 25 contains— 


The that MI ON to CALCUTTA. 

BRISTOL the yE KENTH CENTUR 

TWO YOL 'NG DUTCHMEN in the PARIS of “MAZARIN. 

A NEW HISTORY of GREECE. 

UPPER WHARFEDALE 

The NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 

GREGOROVIUS'S HISTORY of KOME. 

NEW NOVELS :—The Gateless Barrier ; 

GENEALOGICAL LITERATURE, 

CLASSICAL PHILOLOGY. 

BROOKS on the EAST 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

The tld lg PUBLISHING SEASON; The NOTTINGHAM REGIS- 
TERS; The ITALIAN and ENGLISH BOOKS of FORTUNE; 
TAU LD LANG SYNE WHO was ‘‘MICKOPHILUS”’? NOTES 
from PARIS; HISTORICA L MANUSCRIPTS COMMISSION. 


POEM BY A. C. SWINBURNE. 
HAWTHORN TIDE, 


ALso— 








The Web of Life; Mis’ess Joy. 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE:—Chemical Literature; Mathematical Congress at Paris ; 
English Pseudo-fotems; Astronomical Notes; Gossip. 

FINE ARYtS :—Gothie Art; Library Table; Mr. T. Faed; Cambrian 
Archeological Association ; Gossip. 

MUSIC :—New Music; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA :—The Week; Library Table ; Gossip. 





THE ATHENZAUM, EVERY SATURDAY, 
PRICK THREEPENCE, OF 
JOHN C. FRANCIS, 


Atheneum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
E.C. ; and of all Newsagents, 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(NINTH SERIES.) 


THIS WEEK’S NUMBER contains— 


NOTES :—Vanishing regres Niecy of Gods, &c.—‘‘Shoddy ” 
Cloth Bindings—Scott and Carly le on Laughter—The Mischiefs of 
‘obacco Ae age Bough’ aeagecy Again—The Locomotive and 
Gas—Carrington, of “ Orisons ”"—Mill’s 
Definition of Matver—T. 8. Cooper’ s Life. 








QUERIES :—St. James's Shell — Address Wanted—‘‘ Cheval de St. 
Jean ’’—‘‘ Perfide Albion ”—English and 
Source of Quotation—‘‘The mains pony A of Walter 
Scott—‘ Rombert '—‘‘ Honours are easy ”—S. P. Fielding—Foley— 
Parody on ‘The spe Bough ’—Calvin Letters—‘‘ Moving 
heaven and earth’’—*: Goal’ and ‘Gaol "—Pole-Carew—Ferocious 
oe a Courts Karon—Firebuck, Gunmaker 
— Eton College and Kam Hunting—Old Masonic Engraving — 
Shrewsbury Records—‘‘ Old England "—Walton—Berners Family— 
Lines on Eating—Ruskin’s Road—Sources of Quotations Wan 





REPLIES :—Huish—Volcanic Eruption at Krakatoa—Holy Rood of 
Lisle—Early Irish in Iceland—Author of Poem Wanted—* Max 
Slang for Gin—Plantagenet Chair—*‘ Loriot "—Quotations in Text- 
Books— en rhage of Coinage— prepare in Green—Long and 
Young Fam * Heart of grace ’—‘* Maca ”—Lord Brougham’ s 
p Sa Ene, Family—Cutlers’ Poetry ‘Free-bord ’’—Regi- 
mental Nicknames—Joseph Inchbald—Sergeant-at-Arms —Durham 
Account Rolls—‘ Chink ""—Ronjat—Clifford : Braose—* The Stream 
of ‘Time ’"—Wem—“ Dick Kiteat’’—“ Inwardness”—Donald Walker 
— Richard Crashaw—Tomb in Westminster Abbey—Thackeray’s 
Contributions to ‘Panch’—St. Anne’s Church, Blackfriars—Poem 
attributed to Milton—French Prisoners of War—Quotation. 


NOTES on BOOKS :—Rand’s ‘Life, Letters, &c., of Anthony, Earl of 
Shaftesbury’ — Albert’s ‘Les Théatres de la Foire’—‘ Calendar 
of Inquisitions.’ 


LAST WEEK’S NUMBER contatns— 


NOTES :—Horace Walpole and his Editors—Shakespeariana—Suppres- 
sion of Anglican Book of Common Prayer—A Teach-r of * Pct'tes,” 
1553--English Parsimony and th+ Cat—‘‘ Mazame ’’—Mary, Queen 
of Scots: Bastiea — A “« Paradise ” — ‘‘ Disinte.lectualization ” 

“ Devassalage””—‘‘ Data”? as Singular Noun — “ Criticize”’ — “| 
Lempriere Statement. 


QUERIES :—Inscription a> Lincoln —“ Wedded”—Henry VIII. and 
Cromwell—Ann- of Austria—Hervé—Gates of Sandwich—Bally- 
wha ne—“ Margiowlet’’ — ‘ Magerful’’ —C.ompsrative Phonology 
and Ethnic Cha-acters —Greenfieli—Fraser—Doig—Stuart Family 
—* Practical Politics ’’—Mellard Family—‘ Crown of Wili Olive '"— 
Holywell in Hunts—Tobacco Tongs—Cartulary of Koss — Lauder- 
dale on the Government of India —‘ Bli<ht”’ — Account of the 
Inquisition—Clock—Eleaao: Cross, Waltha Hadon or 
Ha-en Family—Hongun. 


REPLIES :—‘“‘Seek”’ or “ Seeke’’—Dr. Rowe —Marriage as a Wer 
Christian Name—“‘ Nesquaw ”—“‘ Alamains "—Shakespeare and t' 
Sea—List of Book Sales—‘‘ Bucks ”’ and *‘Good Fellows ’— 
cal ’’—Shakespeare and Cicero—Horse Equipment—‘ Three Kings of 
Colchester ’— lacaulay Portraits—Pictures made of Handwriting— 
5° Gutter- -snipe ”—Looking- glass Folk-lore—‘‘ A mache and a horse- 
shoe’ —‘‘ Agam "—Order of Avis — Beaulieu — ° Welsh People’ — 
Newman—Lamb’s Hoaxes—Richter’s ‘ Dream of Infinity ’—‘‘ Creak ” 
—Virtues and Vices—Dr. Hall—Cyclometer—‘* Shot- free ’—Double 
ne Names—Negro Nicknames—“ Inundate ’’—Twyford Yew 

—Abbot of Furness—Woore—Rev. Mr. Aaron—Daniel Defoe— 
‘Treble Christian Names. 


NOTES ON BOOKS :—Whibley’s * a 's Gargantua and Pantagruel 
—Penny’s ‘ Fort St. George, Madras. 








Notices to Correspondents. 


The NUMBER for SEPTEMBER 8 contains— 


NOTES :—The Halberts—Poem attributed to Milton—No. 4, ‘Tothiy 
Street, Westminster—“ Charity-fair "—Enriquez — ‘‘ Ciaraviigli” 
Charivari — Anglo-Israel—Volcanic Eruption at Krakatoa—Locard 
and the Heart of Bruce—‘: Adelphi drama”: ‘ Se ag guest’’— 
““Cocco”’ : ‘* Eddoes’’—Penance of a Married Priest G. Zerffy— 
“ Devon ”—‘‘ News ’—‘* Pin-pricks.”’ 


QU ERIES: :—Sixteenth-Century Terms— Serjeant Hawkins — “ Bride 
wain”—John Montague Crosby —Coventry — Bishop Sanderson’s 
Descendants—Novels of the French Revolation—Taafe Family— 
Etherington—Holy Rood of Lisle—Author of Lines—Brick House, 
Great Hormead, Herts—Chori- Sg Raa Brennan—Sack- 
ville— Medallions on Jug—Authors Wanted. 


REPLIES:—John Dawes — Bibliotheque Nationale — “Inundate ”— 
Unicorns — Place-name Oxford —‘*: ‘fyre”"—Borough-English—‘ Le 
mot de Cambronne Truftie-huating Pigs—Agi e of Entry at Inns 
of Court—Tashlich—Trental—“ To lug the coit’™ —Goat in Folk-lore 
—Picts and Scots—‘ Blood of Hailes”—Blessing of the Throats— 
Iascription on Medal—Webb the Swimmer. 

NOTES ON BOOKS :—‘ Calendar of Letter-Books of London ’—Murray’s 


‘Handy Classical Maps’— Mrs. saa ‘Over the Alps on a 
Bicycle '—Reviews and Magazine: 





Notices to Correspondents. 


The NUMBER for SEPTEMBER | contains— 


NOTES :—“ Max”: Slang for Gin—Footprints of Gods, &c.—‘ Dictionary 
of National Biography ’—Library of John Freind— ‘Empress of China 
—Orientation in Interments—* To churl.” 


QUERIES :—“ Night Charges’’ in Olden Times—‘‘ Half Moon ”’ Tavern 
—Authors of Kooks—List of Book Sales—Alpress—Jonathan Badcock 
—Mané¢canterie — Nevill—Ormsby—Angier— John Milton — English 
Translation of M. Jules Bois—Tavern Signs: ‘‘The Bay Horse ”— 
Mrs. Megby—Trajan’s Column—‘ The Stream of ‘Time ’—Iron and 
Great Inventions—Grave of George] Heriot— Early Irish in Iceland— 
Tomb in Abbey 





REPLIES :—Moated Mounds—Quotations ia Text-Books—Town Gates 
outside London—Cutting Babies’ Nails—Origin of gee 'rench 
Cathedrals—Wem—The Campbells—Sahara—Pedigree Research— 
Brothers with same Christian Name—“ Hurtling ”—Bibury—“ The 

say. What say they? Let them say ”—Extent of St. Martiu’s Paris 
—H. 8. Ashbee—Figures issuing from Shells—‘ Fulham Old and 
New ’—Dedication of Author to Himself—Horns ef Moses—Enigma 
on H—Installation of a Midwife—Lines on Swift—Tea as a Decoction 
—A. W. C. Hallen—The Mouse. 


NOTES on BOOKS :—Bearne’s ‘ Pictures of the Old French pa 


Malden’s ‘History of Surrey ’— Phillimore’s ‘Ped: york *. 


‘Yorkshire Archxological Journal ’—‘ Edinburgh Rev! es 


Notices to Correspondents. 


Price 4d, each ; by post, 43d. each. 
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THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


Edited by W. L, COURTNEY, 


IN THE COURSE OF THE NEXT TWELVE MONTHS SEVERAL NEW 
FEATURES WILL BE FOUND IN THE ‘FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW.’ 


1. From time to time Stories and Dramatic Sketches will appear by Mr. RUDYARD KIPLING, Mr. J. M. BARRIE, 
Mr. MAURICE HEWLETT, FIONA MACLEOD, and others. 

2. There will be on alternate months during the Publishing Season a résumé of the Current Literature, in which an 
attempt will be made to discriminate between the ephemeral and the permanent in the voluminous productions of the 
Press. 

3. Alternately with the Literary Review there will be during the Dramatic Season a Critical Account of the Chief 
Theatrical Productions in England and on the Continent. 

4. A Series of Articles will appear on the Contemporary Leaders of Thought, especially on those who have given so 
distinctive a mark to the conclusion of nineteenth-century speculation, such as Nietzsche, Max Nordau, Ibsen, Waguer, 
and others. 

5. Social Articles will also not be neglected—that is to say, Papers dealing with the varying phases of life in the 
present age; and in this connexion there will be Articles specially dealing with the contrast between the Existence 
of Women and Girls in the Eighteenth Century as compared with that of the present time. 





CONTENTS FOR OCTOBER. 


The BURDEN of EMPIRE. By W.S. Lilly. | GORDON’S CAMPAIGN in CHINA. By Himself. Part II. 
SOCIALISM and ANARCHISM. By Geoffrey Langtoft. | DECAY of the CHAPERON. By Lady Jeune. 
OUR MILITARY PRESTIGE ABROAD. By Capt. J.W. | The STRUGGLE for INDUSTRIAL SUPREMACY. By 
Gambier. | Benjamin Taylor. 

The KINGDOM of MATTER. By Maurice Maeterlinck. | The SATURNALIA and KINDRED FESTIVALS. Part I. 
(Translated by Alfred Sutro.) | By J. G. Frazer. 
LORD RUSSELL of KILLOWEN. By Edward Dicey, C.B. |p he FAR EASTERN CRISIS. 
The PUBLIC SCHOOLS and the PUBLIC SERVICES. | 1. Is Russia to Preponderate in China? 
By J. C. Tarver. | joulger. 

| 


HEROES of the WAR and OTHERS. By Major Arthur 2. Why not a Treaty with Russia ? 
Griffiths. 3. The Chinese Problem. By Diplomaticus. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, Limirep, London, 
LORD ROSSLYN’S NEW BOOK. 

Owing to the large demand from South Africa for 
TWICE CAPTURED: a Record of Adven- 
ture during the Boer War, by the HARL of 
ROSSLYN, Messrs. WM. BLACKWOOD & 
SONS have been obliged to postpone publication 
until OCTOBER 1. 


By D. C. 








WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


NOW READY. 





Crown 8vo. 6s. 


INFIDEL 


By M. E. BRADDON. 


T HE 





London: SIMPKIN & CO., LimITED; and all Booksellers, 





IN THE PRESS, SECOND EDITION, REVISED AND AUGMENTED, 


Price One Shilling. 


ASTRONOMY FOR THE YOUNG. 


By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.AS. 





G. STONEMAN, 39, Warwick Lane, E.C, 





VOLUME VI. READY IMMEDIATELY, 
THE 


ANGLO-SAXON REVIEW. 
A QUARTERLY MISCELLANY. 


EDITED BY 


Lady RANDOLPH SPENCER CHURCHILL 
(Mrs. GEORGE CORNWALLIS-WEST), 


Bound in leather, with a Desiga in Gold from an Historic 
Binding. 
Price Qls, net per Quarter. 
CONTENTS, 

ON the BINDING. Cyril Davenport. 

LONDON—AFTER FORTY YEARS. Sir Wemyss Reid. 

A STUDY in DESPAIR. Hugh Clifford. 

COMET-LORE. KE. V. Heward. 

CONCERNING some PORTRAITS of EMMA, LADY 
HAMILTON. Lord Ronald Sutherland Gower. 

oe and WELLINGTON. Judge O’Connor 

orris, 

THREE SEERKESSES (1886-1900, 1424-1431). Andrew Lang. 

“The BLUIDY ADVOCATE MACKENZIBE.” Francis Watt. 

SISTER BHATRICE: a Miracle Play. In Three Acts. 
— Maeterlinck. Done into English by A. Bernard 
Miall. 

SHELLEY'S VIEWS on ART. Richard Garnett, C.B. 

A FRENCH GOVERNESS. Edith Sichel. 

TOLSTOY and TURGENIEFF. Edward Garnett. 

The QUEEN’S CHRONICLER. Stephen Gwynn. 

AUNT MAISIE’S INDISCRETION. W. Earl Hodgson. 

The SALON in ENGLAND. George Whale. 

POSTPONED. R. B. Cunninghame Graham. 

‘The GARDEN of LOVE.’ A Painting by Rubens in the 
Prado. Max Beerbohm. 

SIR HARRY PARKES in CHINA. S. Lane-Poole. 

IMPRESSIONS and OPINIONS. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 

FRANCOISE D'AUBIGNE, Marquise de 

Ferdinand Eile. 
LADY HAMILTON. Tishbein. 
LADY HAMILTON : Cameo and Miniature. 
The LORD ADVOCATE MACKENZIE. Kneller. 
LEON TOLSTOY. J. E. Répine. 
IVAN TURGENIEFF. J. E. Répine. 


Maintenon. 


SENATOR NORTH: a Novel. By 
GERTRUDE ATHERTON, Author of ‘Patience Sparhawk,’ 
‘American Wives and English Husbands,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

(Third Edition. 


« Brilliant and interesting.’ ’—Spectator ov 
‘A great and notable success.” — Daily “Telegr ‘aph. 
“ One of the most effective novels of the year.”’—New Age. 


FIFTEENTH THOUSAND. 


The CARDINAL’S SNUFF BOX: a 


Novel. By HENRY Bait Author of ‘ Comedies and Errors,’ 
‘Grey Roses,’ &c. Crown 0. 63. 
“ Dainty and delicious.’ Pall “Matt Gazette. 


“ Every page of it is interesting.’ ’—Morning Post. 
“A book among a thousand.” —Zimes. 
“A work of art.”’— World. 


“A charming romance.”—Spectator. 
“ My admiration leaves me breathless.’’—Séar. 


SEVEN GARDENS and a PALACE. 


By E. V. Author of ‘Days and Hours in a Garden.’ With 
numerous ieee by F. L. B. Griggs and {Thed Gordon. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. Third Edition. 
‘‘One of the most charming books which have ein published for 
many a day.”—Country Life. 
‘The k is charmingly written, and is delightful ytd quiet 
anecdote and reminiscence— altogether a pleasant, fragrant b 
Review of the “Week. 
‘Will give unmixed pleasure to all its readers. W herever one dips 
into these pages, one is rewarded by some charming vision.’ 
Manchester Guardian. 


The MEMOIRS of MDLLE. DES 
ECHEROLLES: Side Lights on the Reign of Terror. Translated: 
by M. C. BALFOUR. With 3 Photogravures. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 

“The Memoirs of Mdlle. des Echerolles have the —— of a document 
and more than the charm of a novel.’’—Daily Mail. 


The TRIALS of the BANTOCKS. By 
G. 8. STREET, Author of ‘The Wise and the Wayward,’ ‘The Auto- 
biography ofa Boy,’ &e. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d [Second Edition. 

‘‘A new book of snobs.’’—Literature. 

‘A book to read and laugh over. ‘To wit and cleverness Mr. Street 
aia a literary style that has helped to give him his enviable reputation 
as. a satirist and humourist.”—Standard. 

<- piece of irony that is full of distinction and wit.”—Times. 

“A * Book of Snobs’ Ae ae in Mr. Street’s own graceful and finished 
style.’ ’—Pall Mall Gazett 

‘The Trials of the Bantocks’ deserves to be bound with ‘The Book 


’—Scotsman, 
By K. Douglas 


of Snobs.’ 


URSULA: a Novel. 


KING. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


JUST PUBLISHED, VOLUME I. 
THE POCKET LIBRARY. 


LAVENGRO: the Scholar, the rr 
the Priest. By GEORGE BORROW. Size pott 8vo. 6 b 
Printed upon thin opaque paper, 574 pages, cloth, 2s. net 
8s. net. 

Particulars of above Series can be had from all Bocksellers, 


Plenther 


JOHN LANE, Publisher, Vigo Street, London, W.. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO’/S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE SOWERS.’ 


’ AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES, with 6 Illustrations, crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE ISLE OF UNREST. 


By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, 


Author of ‘The fowers,’ ‘In Kedar’s Tents,’ ‘Roden’s Corner,’ &c. 


NEW WORK BY FRANK T. BULLEN. 


On OCTOBER 10, large post 8vo. 73. 6d, 


THE MEN OF THE MERCHANT SERVICE: 


Being the Polity of the Mercantile Marine for Longshore Readers. 
By FRANK T. BULLEN, 


Author of ‘The Cruise of the “Cachalot,”’ ‘The Log of a Sea-Waif,’ &c. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘VICE VERSA.’ 


On OCTOBER 10, with a Frontispiece, crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE BRASS BOTTLE. 


By F. ANSTEY, 


Author of ‘Vice teak’ ‘The ore’ Robe,’ an Fallen Idol,’ &c. 


DR. CONAN DOYLE'S HISTORY OF THE BOER WAR. 


SHORTLY, with Maps, crown 8vo. 7s, 6d. 


THE GREAT BOER WAR. 


By A. CONAN DOYLE, Medical Officer in Charge of the Langman Field Hospital, 


Author of ‘The White Company,’ ‘Rodney Stone,’ ‘The Green Fie’ and other Tales of War and Sport, &c. 


*,* This work is the outcome of Dr. Doyle’s experiences with the Army in South Africa. The author’s painstaking methods in historical work 
are as well known to readers as his skill as a story-teller; and this history of the Boer War is differentiated from other accounts in that it covers the 
whole arena of the military operations, 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE STRANGE | NOTICE.SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY, crown 8vo. 6s. 
STORY OF HESTER WYNNE. : 
LITTLE LADY MARY; and 


ON SEPTEMBER 26TH AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES 


Crown &vo. 6s. HER BEST FRIEND (Two Stories). 


























, H E M A R B L E F A C E By HORACE G. HUTCHINSON, 
. Author of Ps A of Circumstance,’ ‘My Wife’s Politics,’ &c. 
SPECTATOR.—“ We h itea | f ll theti trait of th 
By G. COLMORE, ventional modern tl fashion ay difficult Be apsnig we — Sour buowtotige boon 
Author of ‘A Daughter of Music,’ ‘The Strange Story of Hester Wynne,’ &c. carried out so successfully as in the heroine of the first of these two stories of self-sacrifice.” 
‘ 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF SYMONDS’ SOME MILITARY LESSONS OF THE WAR. 
SHAKSPERE’S PREDECESSORS. By A. CONAN DOYLE, 


Medical Officer in Charge of the Langman Field Hospital. 
SEE THE OCTOBEK NUMBER OF 


SHAKSPERE’S PREDECESSORS THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE. 


IN THE ENGLISH DRAMA, | ®24°¥ ON SEPTEMBER 26. ontaing FP RICH ONE SHILLING. 
By JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. TWO’S COMPANY. By Mrs. H./A CASE at the MUSEUM. By 


MEYER HENNE 


*,* This Volume is uniform with the New Editions of Symonds’ Travel Sketches The IMPERIAL | ,MANCHU, ‘The. "GIRLHOOD of QUEEN 


and “The Renaissance in Italy.’ ‘AMILY. By E. H. ISA. By Dr. A 


NEW VOLUME OF THE HISTORICAL SERIES FOR BIBLE MORE HUMOURS of IRISH DOGS. that, EARN THEIR 
STUDENTS. Edited by Professors CHARLES FosTeR KENT and DIAPHENTIA. By Bowyer|A TRIBUTE of BLOOD. By 


On SEPTEMBER 26th, large crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 





FRANK KNIGHT SANDERS, NICHOLS. WILLIAM WEST: 
On SEPTEMBER 26th, crown 8vo. 6s. FIGHTING a PRIVATEER. By CONFERENCES, on BOOKS and 
HENRY SENIOR. Edited by Mrs. M. C. M. URBANUS SYLVAN 


THE LIFE OF JESUS OF NAZARETH. gone suen “Iphe ISLE of UNREST. 
An EARLY ROMANTICIST. By| chapters XXVIII -XXX. Conclusion, By HENRY 


By Professor RUSH REES, of Newton Theological Seminary. Miss CLARA THOM! SETON MERRIMAN, 











London: SMITH, ELDER & CO. 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 


Editorial Communications should be addressed to ‘“‘ The Editor ”’—Adver and Bu Letters to ‘The Publisher’’—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.O. 
Printed by Jouw Epwarp Francis, Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C., and Published by Joun C. Francis at Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
Agents for Scortanp. Messrs. Bell & Bradfute and Mr. John Menzies, y, September 22, 1900. 




















